Reds Jail U.S. Journalist 

Ten days after KGB agents arrested U.S. journalist Nicholas Daniloff in Moscow, 
President Reagan called the continuing detention of the U.S. News & World Report 
correspondent an "outrage" and a violation of "the standards of civilized international behavior." 
Speaking at a political fundraiser in Denver on September 8th, Mr. Reagan warned that if 
Daniloff is not set free, "there will be no way to prevent this incident from becoming a major 
obstacle in our relations." 

The 51-year-old Daniloff, who has spent more than eight years in Moscow with UPI and 
U.S. News, was arrested August 30th after he had accepted a package from a Soviet 
acquaintance. Soviet authorities claimed that the package contained secret materials and have 
charged the American reporter with spying. His arrest is undoubtedly connected with the arrest 
in New York a week earlier of Gennadi F. Zakharov, a Soviet employee of the United Nations 
who has been charged with espionage. 

Whitworth Sentenced 

Former Navy radioman Jerry A. Whitworth was sentenced August 28th to 365 years in 
prison and was fined $410,000 for selling extremely damaging information to the Soviet Union 
over a period of 10 years. Whitworth, 47, was "not a Soviet apologist" but rather "did not believe 
in anything at all." said U.S. District Judge John P. Vukasin. "He is the type of modern man 
whose highest expression lies in his amorality." 

According to Rear Admiral William O. Studeman, the director of Naval Intelligence, 
Whitworth was paid about $332,000 for providing the Communists with secret information about 
the location and routes of Navy vessels; the communications plan for all U.S. naval forces in the 
Indian Ocean; and the "true capabilities and vulnerabilities of the U.S. Navy." 

UN Fund for Population 

Officials of the Agency for International Development announced August 27th that the 
Reagan Administration had withdrawn its $25 million contribution to the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities because of the UN agency's involvement in Red China's 
forced-abortion program. The United States held back $10 million last year to protest the Red 
Chinese program, but withdrew the entire amount this year, which represents about 27 percent of 
the group's budget. 

Pinochet Escapes Assassination 

President Augusto Pinochet of Chile expanded the state of siege in the South American 
nation September 8th, one day after he and his 10-year-old grandson narrowly escaped death 
when their motorcade was ambushed by terrorists armed with automatic rifles, rocket launchers, 
bazookas, and grenades. Five members of Pinochet's police and military escort were killed and 
11 were wounded in the attack. 

"People don't realize the danger we are in," said the 70-year-old anti-Communist leader 
who has ruled Chile since toppling the Marxist regime of Salvador Allende in 1973. He ordered 
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six opposition magazines closed and a number of his critics arrested, including two Socialist 
leaders, the head of the Chilean journalists' federation, and a suspended Catholic priest. 
Nonaligned Conference Ends 

The so-called Nonaligned Movement ended its eighth summit conference September 7th 
with a declaration condemning the United States for its bombing of Libya last April and for its 
support of freedom fighters in Angola and Nicaragua. After six days of meetings in Zimbabwe, 
the 101 countries and organizations also called for comprehensive sanctions against South 
Africa, praised the Soviet Union's offer of a moratorium on nuclear testing, and urged the United 
States and the USSR to cooperate in efforts to prevent nuclear war. 

One of the highlights of the week was a speech by Libyan dictator Muammar Qaddafi, 
who threatened to withdraw from the movement unless all of its members severed ties with the 
United States and Britain, and who vowed to "undertake all types of terrorist acts" against the 
United States. 

Two Terrorist Incidents 

Arab terrorists went on a rampage in Pakistan and Turkey the first week of September, 
killing at least 36 people, including three Americans, and wounding 131 others. Four gunmen 
hijacked a Pan American jumbo jet in Karachi September 5th and, after holding it on the ground 
for 16 hours, killed 15 passengers and wounded 127 before being captured by Pakistani 
commandos. In Istanbul, two terrorists posing as photographers entered a Jewish synagogue and, 
after barring the doors, murdered 21 worshippers, including seven rabbis, with machine guns and 
grenades. The gunmen died in the carnage. 

Talks With Filipino Guerrillas 

Filipino President Corazon Aquino and members of her administration held separate 
meetings the first week of September with leaders of guerrilla factions in the Philippines. Mrs. 
Aquino flew to the stronghold of the Moro National Liberation Front and talked with Nur 
Misuari, the Moslem guerrilla leader who recently returned to the islands after 10 years in exile 
in Saudi Arabia. At issue is Misuari's plan to set Up a separate Moslem nation in the Philippines, 
which Mrs. Aquino said she would not permit because "Mindanao belongs to all Filipinos, 
whether Christian or Moslem." 

Members of her government also continued their meetings with Communist guerrillas in 
an attempt to bring about a cease-fire. One Red faction formed a new political party, known as 
the People's Party, and named as its leader Rolando Olalia, head of the nation's largest labor 
union. "We will never permit fascism to rule our country once more," said Olalia, whose party 
was organized by Filipino Communists José Maria Sison and Bernabe Buscayno. 

-- J.J.D. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Paula Not So Popular 

The California House of Representatives on June 23rd of this year voted on a resolution 
to expel Tom Hayden. I didn't read about that in your publication. This being an election year, 
some of your readers in California may like to see a list of those representatives and how they 
voted. Some may even want to ask their representatives why they voted against the motion (and 
the state constitution) and then they can vote accordingly in November. 

In addition, the August 25th issue of your magazine had a "Front Page" feature on the 
upcoming elections which mentioned the "widespread popularity" of Senator Paula Hawkins. I 
haven't noticed any widespread or local popularity. She doesn't even bother to answer most of 
my letters, although that may change as this is an election year. Her latest Conservative Index 
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rating of 50 is the story on her. Her opponent, Bob Graham, is a well-known liberal with strong 
ties to The Washington Post. That leaves voters here with the choice between a 
pseudo-conservative, like Reagan, or a well-established liberal. No choice at all. 
MICHAEL A. CROUNSE, MD 
Pensacola, Florida 


A Couple of Hams 

John McManus' article in the August 11th issue about Ted Turner having turned to the 
left was outstanding. John is one of the best speakers and writers the Good Lord has ever 
produced. 

Many people, including yours truly, thought that Ted was on our side, especially when he 
wanted to buy CBS. 

He, of course, like John says, has gone pell mell to the left since CBS turned him down; 
however, there is one thing about Ted that has gone unnoticed, even by John, and that's his 
friendship with Cuban dictator Fidel Castro. This came to light a few years ago when John Rees 
interviewed Ted in The Review Of The News. | didn't think too much about it at the time, as Ted 
and Castro had only a mutual interest in ham radios. I must admit, however, that this has stuck in 
my craw ever since. 

ROBERT VAN DE WALLE 
Granada Hills, California 


Return to Isolationism 

With the exception of the quote from President Washington's farewell address, I could 
find no mention of the great preventive of American involvement in war in the August 11th 
issue. That preventive is our proper traditional policy of isolation from the statist old world. 

According to such great patriotic isolationists as John T. Flynn, Marine Major General 
Smedley Butler, Garet Garrett and Frank Chodorov, American military needs are morally limited 
to defense of our specific geographic-maritime interests. Going beyond this risks bankrupting the 
nation and destroying republican government and capitalist freedom by such evils as 
conscription, confiscatory taxation, militarism, imperialism, huge public debt via inflationary 
deficit spending, depressions, shortages, socio-economic regimentation and the ultimate 
enslavement of the people. 

The way to pax terra is to stop all foreign aid so Communism vanishes, return to 
isolationism, cut war spending and decentralize our economy so increased private wealth can 
restore the dazzling prosperity that is free peoples' due. 

STEVE SMITH 
Tipp City, Ohio 


Let's Mind Our Own Business 

The reason we have "No-Win Wars" is because America has been pursuing the bankrupt 
policy of foreign interventionism for almost a century. 

America suffers from an addictive narcissistic character disorder manifested by the need 
to mind everybody else's business. From our easy victory over the Spanish to "save" Cuba from 
God knows what, to our later European and Asian military adventures instigated mostly by 
England, and now to interfering in Africa's insoluble racial and tribal strife, we are locked into a 
seemingly perpetual world struggle at ruinous costs. 

The political party which can transform the concept of a strong, inward-looking America 
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into a workable program will emerge as the dominant force in the latter part of this century. 
MARK I. KLEIN 
Berkeley, California 


Peik is Tops on TTAPS 
Thank you for a dose of the Truth about the fallacious "Nuclear Winter" theory of the 
media favorite, Carl Sagan, in the August 11, 1986 issue. As a teacher of physics and chemistry, 
I often have referred to this issue in my classes, and have tried to instill in my students the ability 
to analyze Sagan's egregious assumptions, by comparing volcanic eruptions with the dust 
presumably generated from a nuclear exchange. This article by Ronald A. Peik will become 
required reading for my students in the future, and is a very convincing and succinct summary of 
the totally unscientific nature of the TTAPS study. Thank you again for accurate and scientific 
journalism. 
N.J. FARRIER, PhD 
Sinclair Community College 
Dayton, Ohio 


Pure and Unadulterated 
While I greatly enjoyed Mr. F.R. Duplantier's articles about Jackie Gleason, (1) (2), I 
must take strong issue with his assertion on page 47 (August 11th issue) that "Masturbation ... is 
a practice that cheapens life and debases the individual who indulges in it." That assertion is pure 
unadulterated balderdash, and I'm disappointed that you allow such nonsense in your otherwise 
fine publication. 
DAVID C. MORRIS, MD 

West Columbia, South Carolina 

Mr. Duplantier's argument was a moral not a medical one. 


Congress is to Blame 

You were critical of the President in the July 28th issue because he hasn't stopped the 
increase of the national debt and the trade deficit. Your criticism is wrongly placed, as it should 
be directed at the Congress. President Reagan has proposed budget cuts, and ways to reduce the 
trade deficit, but the Congressmen haven't wanted to reduce any of the social spending programs 
where the big cuts should be made. 

You mentioned the number of bank failures as being due to President Reagan's programs. 
My comment is that the government has been keeping banks in business and making it easier to 
start a new bank, but now, when the government subsidies and support are reduced or 
withdrawn, they can't stay in business. The same is true about some ranchers and farmers. If they 
couldn't get a loan from a bank because they didn't qualify, the government would loan them 
money, even if they were not a good risk. Then, when the government withdraws subsidies, they 
are not able to stay in business. 

These programs for bankers, farmers, and other businesses were set up by the 
government many years ago under liberal administrations, and now it is real hard to withdraw 
them, which our President has been trying to do. 

I believe that President Reagan has slowed the trend of tax and spend, which allowed 
anyone in trouble to apply to the government for help, which is very expensive, but effective in 
buying votes. 

I also believe that our president compares very favorably with Jimmy Carter, who was 
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doing everything the Communists wanted him to do, such as increasing government spending, 
taxes, inflation, national debt, and reducing the military. Most of the blame should be on the 
Congress, not our President. 
ROGER HENDERSON 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


Write the Book on Reagan 

I think that the work now being done on Reagan is great. I say this without any feeling of 
exaggeration. 

You should put that into the form of a book directed to the conservatives and not to the 
average American. Special concern should be given to the conservative intellectuals, since they 
are the more influential. I think that you should spend time with each of the major excuses given 
for Reagan: Imagine yourself to be set against a conservative intellectual who is trying to defend 
Reagan. You know the arguments. Meet them. Don't be afraid of losing the attention of the basic 
American. Get the conservatives and especially their intellectuals. Then, when it all comes down 
on Reagan and Reaganism, the movement, at least, will be safe. 

PETER F. ERICKSON 
Portland, Oregon 


Peik on Packwood 

Ronald Peik's superb article in the July 14th issue, "Senate Passes Tax Reform Bill," 
correctly summarizes Senator Packwood's tax reform plan as aimed straight at the heart of the 
middle class. 

There is another side to Mr. Packwood that few voters outside Oregon are familiar with. 
The senior senator is one of the most rabid, fanatical pro-abortionists in Congress. He has 
actually boasted, "I'm a living and visible symbol that you can be pro-choice and survive 
politically." Packwood has said he wished the long-running controversy over abortion "would go 
away and we would abide" by the 1973 Supreme Court decision. 

Known to anti-abortionists as "Senator Death," Packwood has been targeted by the Life 
Amendment Political Action Committee for defeat in this year's election. The committee moved 
its headquarters from suburban Washington, DC to Medford, Oregon in an effort to deny him a 
fourth term. 

Despite the fact that the Republican party platform is pro-life, Mr. Packwood continues to 
masquerade as a highly respected member of the GOP. Oregonians who love life should recall 
Senator Packwood from Washington. 

NANCY GEHL 
Bloomington, Minnesota 


FRONT PAGE Free Market 
Invades Public Schools 


Demand pushes the government schools toward freedom of choice 


As tourists have discovered to their chagrin, Florida -- even as far south as St. Lucie 
County, just north of Palm Beach -- can sometimes have a freezing night or two. Fortunately, the 
night of February 15, 1986, was not one of them. Outside the school admissions office in Fort 
Pierce, the line started forming at dusk. Parents came from all over the county to wait the long 
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night through -- came supplied with picnic baskets, cold pop, pizzas, and radios -- but above all 
came with a determination to get the best possible education for their children. 

On a first-come, first-served basis, magnet school Lincoln Park Academy was ready to 
accept applications for 600 places in the 7th grade. At 4:30 in the morning, school coordinator 
Mark Molina drove up in his Chevrolet and jumped out holding the door key. He grinned and 
waved as an approving cheer went up from the tired crowd. 

That first day Molina processed over 1,200 applications for the 600 places available. The 
evidence was in: Parents desperately want better education for their children. 

One way they are getting it is through the concept of magnet schools. The most 
promising innovation in the history of public education, magnet schools are spreading like 
wildfire across the country as parents and educators alike seek an escape from the academic 
mediocrity and disciplinary chaos of present-day classrooms. Primarily, the magnet concept 
embodies the ancient idea of scholastic excellence. It holds that students are in school to learn, 
and to learn well, a certain body of knowledge. Beyond that, in some communities, the concept 
holds that students should have a choice as to which bodies of knowledge they learn. 

The genius of the idea is that it is voluntary. Those who wish to remain in a "typical" 
classroom need not apply. But those who wish to pursue academic excellence in general, or in a 
particular discipline, are free to make that choice. 

St. Lucie County is a small community with limited resources that is seeking to upgrade 
academic performance through back-to-basics instruction in a conservative environment. 
Although admission is on a first-come, first served basis, that is hardly all there is to it. "We 
couldn't do this without the parents behind us," Molina says as he opens a cupboard and pulls out 
some long admission forms. "Believe me, they are behind us! Both they and their children sign 
this contract." 

The list of "understandings" to which parents and children commit themselves includes 
adherence to a strict code of conduct, promotion only by merit, an obligation to complete all 
homework, a dress code, no unexcused absences, and a parental pledge of active support. This 
adds up to a rigorous academic program with every child expected to master his grade level. 
Failure to do so means repeating the year, a policy quite contrary to the "regular" procedure. 

Homework is both abundant and frequent, also contrary to the "regular" laxness. 
Discipline is strict; a five-step system gives a child a chance to reform. After that, he is sent back 
to the "regular" class. A weekly report, both academic and behavioral, is sent home to parents. 
Clothes are neat, clean, and conservative. Molina believes a dress code has a great deal to do 
with learning. It teaches the child that the classroom is a special place, a special environment for 
a serious purpose. 

Does a magnet school cost taxpayers more than a "regular" school? "A little," says 
Molina, "mainly because classes are smaller, and we need a few more teachers. Also, 
transportation costs are higher. We'll bus anyone from anywhere in the county to this school." 
Molina says he doesn't believe that throwing money at schools has much to do with quality 
education; the important thing is what's happening between student and teacher. His own school, 
Lincoln Park Academy, is the essence of simplicity. Situated in an all-black neighborhood, it is a 
one-story, U-shaped structure with classrooms opening off open walkways. 

What we're trying to do here is give parents a choice. That choice has turned out to be 
traditional, quality education. So we have an obligation to meet the demand. The 
greatest thing about this system is that is operates on free market principles. The 
consumer is given the chance to buy what he wants. 
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A National Phenomenon 

Surprisingly enough, this free-market philosophy in public education is springing up in 
towns and cities from Cincinnati to Pasadena. Long lines of parents waiting through the night are 
becoming a familiar phenomenon: In one city parents took turns waiting for two days! 

As would be expected in a free market, not all magnet schools are the same; in fact, they 
vary widely. In cities with extensive resources such as Houston and Dallas, the concept has been 
extended to give students in every grade level a choice of areas of interest. Calling its magnet 
schools "the finest education money can't buy," Houston offers schools specializing in computer 
technology, foreign languages, law enforcement and criminal justice, aviation sciences, 
engineering, health professions, chemical careers, performing and visual arts, teaching, math and 
science, and many more. The concept is similar to a college major, except that all the basics go 
along with it. Admission is open to all. According to Houston school officials, the results have 
been spectacular. 

Perhaps the most daringly innovative of all magnet schools is the North Carolina School 
of Science and Mathematics in Durham, the first public, state-supported residential high school 
in the country. Talented and gifted students from all over the state compete by examination and 
interview for entrance to grades 11 and 12, with about 200 students in each grade. Although the 
focus of the school is a demanding math and science curriculum, students are also immersed in 
the humanities and arts. The objective is to graduate well-rounded students, not just "scientists." 
Results have been unprecedented; the school is graduating the highest number of Merit Scholars 
in the nation at an average rate of 50 per year (approximately one quarter of the graduating 
class). Over $1 million is awarded annually in scholarships. 

The Key to Success 

One need not look far for the key to this school's success; it has borrowed heavily from 
its competition in the private sector. The great strength of the school derives from its faculty. 
Through a special dispensation, the school may employ "uncertified" teachers; that is, those who 
excel in their disciplines but would not be "qualified" to teach in ordinary public schools because 
they have not taken the "required" education courses. About half the faculty hold doctorates. In 
addition, teachers are not limited to using state-approved textbooks but may use whatever books 
they think best. Also like their private competitors, the school is governed by an independent 
Board of Trustees, chosen for competence rather than politics. The headmaster runs the school as 
the trustees direct, rather than as a narrow and inflexible state code dictates. In brief, the school is 
not trapped in the rigid procedural and bureaucratic morass that is the fate of most other 
centrally-controlled public schools. 

The success of the North Carolina School of Science and Mathematics points dearly to 
the need to re-think the concept of public government schools as a method of educating. Far 
from being indigenous to this country, as most people believe, government-controlled education 
was an alien concept transplanted from the despotic state of Prussia in the early 19th Century. 

For 200 years prior to that time, education in the colonies and the young Republic was on 
a laissez-faire basis, which is why it is not even mentioned in the Constitution. Education was 
not thought by the Founders to be a proper function of government. Parents educated their 
children as they wished -- at home with tutors (often themselves), in church schools, or at private 
academies. This did not mean, as opponents of private education often charge, that the poor were 
neglected. Quite the contrary. Some states paid tuition for the poor at the private academies, 
while every city had its "free school" societies that built and operated schools for the poor. These 
societies were composed of the community's leading benefactors, and supporting these schools 
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was a leading philanthropic cause. Nor must it be imagined that these "free schools" were 
inferior to the academies; some were quite famous and the overall rate of literacy and academic 
achievement were undoubtedly far higher than today. (For the story of how and why government 
schools developed in this country, and the case for privatizing education, see William Jasper's 
essay, "The Separation of School and State," beginning on page 27.) 

Back to Basics 

The really promising aspect of the magnet school movement is that public educators, 
driven at last by the exodus to private schools and the burgeoning home-school movement, are 
beginning to see through the illusion and return our schools to some of their original, free-market 
roots. 

In a remarkable paper entitled Educational Options -- What's Happening Today? 
Vernon H. Smith, director of the International Consortium on Options in Public Education, 
Indiana University, says: 

In our early history as a nation, when a variety of schools was available for those who 

wanted them and when there was no such thing as compulsory education, no one 

would have imagined the development of a compulsory, monolithic school system 

such as we have .... Although until recently uniformity of schools was assumed to 

provide equal educational opportunity, today it is realized that a school which 

expects all children to learn in the same way at the same time is in fact a violation 

of equal education opportunity. 

Schools have always labeled those youngsters who fail to learn in a 
standard setting as slow, or hyperactive, disruptive, emotionally disturbed. This 
labeling clearly blames the victim rather than the school for the failure to learn. 

Clearly, one type of school does not meet the needs of a heterogeneous 

society. Since different people learn in different ways and have different interests, 

this conflicts with our present monolithic structure in which one has no choice but 

to accept the sole approach to learning offered. 

The people who originally decided that everyone should be compelled to 

attend one school aren't around any longer. Today we are seeking means of 

adjusting the school system to the needs and desires of the students, rather than 

forcing them to adjust to the school. 

This amazing testimony by an important official in public education is almost uncanny in 
its total repudiation of the objectives of Horace Mann and his Boston supporters. Apparently, it 
has taken 150 years to come full circle. Freedom of choice, diversity of subject matter, 
uncertified teachers, individual choice of textbooks, private governance: All these innovations of 
the past few years fly in the face of the suffocating state bureaucratic monolith established by the 
Massachusetts founders of "public" (government) education. 

Although public schools will not be abandoned, as they should be, in the foreseeable 
future, the current return to freemarket concepts -- the only ones that work -- holds great promise 
for the long term. Considering that the American people were never asked if they wanted 
government-controlled public education, but rather had it thrusts upon them by a small clique 
pursuing its own objectives, it is high time parents were given the advantage of being treated as 
consumers buying the product they want in an increasingly free market. 

-- JANE INGRAHAM 


FRONT PAGE Christian Teachers Are 
Conscientious Objectors 
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For the past eight years, Dan Samaniego has dedicated himself to teaching children in the 
San Marcos (California) Junior High School the intricacies of mathematics -- what he calls a 
"non-controversial" subject. 

He considers himself a "salesman" of math, and a role model for the students who live in 
this rural North San Diego County community, second only to their parents. 

"I love teaching," he said, and he takes his profession seriously enough to call parents at 
home when their child has done exceptionally well in his school work. 

He's no different than most other teachers, except in one respect: He is not a member of 
the teachers union -- not of the local San Marcos Educational Association, not of the California 
Teachers Association, not of the National Education Association (NEA). He has never in his 
teaching career been a member of these organizations and has no plans to become one. 
Samaniego believes it would be against his Christian principles to join the NEA, because of the 
causes and philosophies it endorses. 

Partisan Politics 

Samaniego is not an isolated case. Christian as well as non-Christian teachers are 
becoming dissatisfied with the political activism the National Education Association has 
displayed in the past few years. In 1981 the NEA issued a list of resolutions that supported "the 
right of reproductive freedom for all women" and urged "all branches of government to give high 
priority to making available all methods of family planning." The NEA has taken positions 
against the teaching of creationism and the permission of voluntary prayer in public schools, and 
has labeled creationists, the "New Right," and the Moral Majority as "anti-public education" 
groups. The NEA has also become active in presidential politics, endorsing former vice president 
Walter Mondale for the Democratic presidential nomination and in the general election. 

The most-celebrated "defector" from the NEA is John Lloyd, former executive director of 
the Kansas Education Association. "The NEA's primary goal is to become an active arm of the 
Democratic Party to the extent that the NEA can eventually determine who the next president of 
the United States will be," Lloyd told the National Right to Work newsletter. 

Samaniego agrees. "The NEA is pushing a platform on teachers. I feel, unscientifically of 
course, that most [union] members don't really know of the things [about the NEA] that would 
make Christians cringe. They say abortion is fine. Homosexuality is okay. Those issues do not 
belong in a classroom. That's not what I got into teaching for. Homosexuals are not good role 
models for students." 

Similarly, a group of teachers in Ohio last year urged the NEA to "avoid taking positions 
on Controversial issues that do not pertain to education." In an open letter to the NEA, the 
teachers wrote: "NEA should seriously consider eliminating its stand on 'reproductive freedom,’ 
homosexuality and other controversial issues of a non-educational nature .... No response to 
these objections may result in NEA's losing not only more public support, but also the support of 
a substantial bloc of its members." 

Jerry Harrington, also a math teacher at San Marcos Junior High School, is a former 
officer in the San Marcos Educational Association who used to "stay up to 3 a.m. thinking about 
what we could do to those 'deadbeats' who wouldn't join the teachers union. After Harrington 
became a Christian, he began to see the conflict between his new-found beliefs and the public 
positions of the NEA. He resigned his union membership in August 1985. "Most teachers don't 
realize [union membership] is a choice," he said. "It's just another piece of paper that's pushed in 
front of them to sign when they're hired by the school district." 
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Bob Tewksbury, another math teacher at San Marcos Junior High, resigned from his 
union 10 years ago because of its requirement for membership in the national organization -- the 
NEA. Tewksbury said he quit when he read about NEA officials coercing teachers to join or face 
dismissal from their jobs. 

Involuntary Supporters 

All three San Marcos teachers see the benefits of their local union organization, but say it 
is unfair to require teachers to join not only the local, but also the state and national groups. 

"My $300 or $400 per year [in membership dues] are being used to support causes that I 
don't agree with," Harrington said. 

"I find it intolerable" that teachers are required to join all three organizations, said 
Tewksbury. "There is better organization when there is the opportunity to dissent." 

While union membership is not mandatory in California, it is in 17 other states and the 
District of Columbia, and a teacher can only be exempted from paying dues under very narrowly 
defined religious reasons. Even then, the dues that would otherwise be paid to the union must be 
paid to another charity agreed upon by both the teacher and the union leadership. 

Susan Staub, director of Concerned Educators Against Forced Unionism, said recently 
that many of the nation's estimated 500,000 Christian educators are "required to support a union 
as a condition of employment or recognize the inordinate power the NEA ... has seized over 
school policy through monopoly bargaining." Staub and her organization have also charged that 
determining "who enters, who stays and who leaves the [teaching] profession" is a primary goal 
of the NEA since 1971. She cites statements by former NEA President George Fischer, who said 
that "within 10 years [the NEA] will control the qualifications for entrance into the profession." 

In 1985, University of Detroit professor Robert Roesser was fired for refusing to pay 
state and national union dues because he disagreed with the unions' decision to lobby for the 
ouster of a pro-life Detroit judge. The unions and the university were later found guilty of 
religious discrimination because they did not allow Roesser to give his dues to another charity, 
rather than to the union. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission restored Roesser to 
his teaching position. 

Leave The Union! 

Lloyd and many others urge Christian teachers simply to leave the union organizations, 
saying "it is a waste of time to expect the NEA to return to its original mission of advancing 
education." 

Dr. Robert Simonds, president of the National Association of Christian Educators, agrees, 
but encourages those that choose to stay in the union at least to be active. He says Christian 
public school teachers should strive to become officers and state and national delegates. "Can 
you imagine if just one percent [of the 500,000 Christian public school teachers] became 
delegates to [the NEA] convention of 8,000 to 10,000?" he wrote recently in the NACE 
newsletter, Education Newsline. "If you [as a teacher] are sinking $200 to $500 in the NEA and 
doing nothing, then you are simply fueling its machinery," he said. 

Samaniego has never faced any pressure from union officials over his non-membership 
stance. But Tewksbury was threatened with the loss of his job and saw some friendships end 
over his decision to resign from the union. "I was told by one teacher that I would lose my job. 
Those who once were my friends began treating me with disgust," he said. 

The three San Marcos teachers said they would gladly support their local organization, if 
they were not required to support the NEA or CTA with their membership dues. 

"I want to be helpful and pull my load," Tewksbury said. "I want to be on friendly terms 
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with the people I work with," he said, citing a passage in the Bible that says, "so far as it depends 
on you, be at peace with all men." 
Harrington agreed: "The people in this local have done a lot for me and I'd like to show 
my appreciation and help out. But I can't support an organization like the NEA and maintain a 
good conscience." 
-- DANIEL H. BENSON 


The author is a Copley News Service wire editor in San Diego and the editor of The Trumpet, 


published by the Christian Voters League of Escondido, California. 


The Influential IPS 

For more than two decades, the Institute for Policy Studies has been one of the most 
influential leftist organizations in Washington, serving in the words of Brian Crozier, director of 
the London Institute for the Study of Conflict, as the "perfect intellectual front for Soviet 
activities which would be resisted if they were to originate openly from the KGB." 

But now the IPS has "declined in Washington influence," according to Sidney 
Blumenthal, and has become "the think tank that time forgot." Writing in the September Ist issue 
of the Washington Post National Weekly Edition, Blumenthal said that instead of being "a 
conspiratorial nest of Marxist-Leninists," as some critics have implied, the Institute "more nearly 
resembles the stateroom scene in the Marx Brothers' 'A Night at the Opera,' in which the 
purposeful, the alienated and the merely curious crowd themselves into a small cubicle." 

If Mr. Blumenthal was practicing a little disinformation, he undermined himself a bit by 
noting that "IPS fellows will publish about 15 books this year, six of them issued by the 
Institute." Based on past experience, some of these books will be favorably reviewed in such 
publications as the New York Times, and some of them will be cited approvingly by liberal 
members of Congress. In April 1985, for example, Democratic Senators John Kerry (MA) and 
Tom Harkin (IA) released an IPS study that listed 77 instances in which the Reagan 
Administration had allegedly misled Congress about its policies in Central America. 

Mr. Blumenthal also neglected to mention the influence IPS officials and fellows have 
exerted through letters to the editor and Op-Ed articles in the major newspapers. The Times, 
which has given considerable space in recent years to the left-wing propaganda of IPSers 
Richard J. Barnet, Peter R. Kornbluh, and Roger Wilkins, usually describes the Institute as "a 
public policy organization." 

Rael Jean Isaac was more accurate when she stated that "the IPS can fairly be described 
as an enormous intelligence operation practicing both covert action and subversion .... IPS has 
consistently advocated policies that accord with the Soviet line, whether the issue is disarmament 
(for the West), abolition of nuclear power (for the West), support for Soviet-linked revolutionary 
groups, apologetics for Soviet expansion, etc." 

PR Coup for Red China 

The Chinese Communist regime owes U.S. News & World Report a public relations fee 
for a seven-page article in the September 8th issue that made life in the world's largest 
concentration camp seem like paradise. Entitled "China: New Long March, New Revolution," 
the article talks about reforms that "range from unprecedented touches of personal freedom to 
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experiments with capitalism," an "easier and more productive" life for 80 percent of the rural 
population, the "flowering" of the cultural scene, and a preference for investing "in more 
economic development rather than in weapons." 

If one gets to the last page of the article, however, there is this caveat: "For all that has 
changed in China, much stays the same. Many of its people -- perhaps even hundreds of millions 
-- are still beyond the reach of the reforms that have been made." 

Omitted from the U.S. News paean to Peking are a number of disturbing facts that have 
been brought to public attention in two books (Broken Earth and Journey Into the Forbidden 
China) and numerous interviews by Stephen Mosher, an anthropologist who lived in a rural 
village in Communist China in 1980. Mosher has charged the Reds with a brutal 
population-control policy that has led to 53 million babies being killed by abortion since 1979. 

As for the allegedly greater freedom enjoyed by the people, Mr. Mosher said that the 
Communists still exercise "great leverage" over tenant farmers. He said that everyone in urban 
China belongs to a "Unit" that decides "where you live ... what your job is to be ... how much 
you are going to be paid at that job, and questions of promotion. It is through your Unit that you 
are given your rations of rice, cloth, and everything else. It is also your Unit that decides when 
you will be allowed to have your one child." 

-- J.J.D. 


Sanctions! 

On August 15th, the United States Senate voted overwhelmingly to impose economic 
sanctions against South Africa because of the latter's apartheid policies. By a vote of 84 to 14 the 
Senators approved an amended version of HR 4868. On June 18th, the House of Representatives 
passed its own version of HR 4868 to impose economic sanctions against the Pretoria 
government. The two versions of HR 4868 are now being reconciled by a Senate-House 
conference committee. 

What They Did 

The House-passed Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 would: end all trade between the United 
States and South Africa (according to a New York Times report, in 1985 U.S. imports from 
South Africa amounted to $2.17 billion, U.S. exports to South Africa $1.26 billion); force the 
withdrawal of existing corporate investment by more than 280 American companies (in 1985 
Americans had $1.3 billion in direct investments and $6.4 billion in indirect investments in South 
Africa); and ban all new loans (there are more than $3 billion in outstanding loans). Corporate 
violators of the House bill could be fined up to $500,000; private citizens could be jailed for up 
to five years and fined up to $250,000. In late July, the House directed the Department of 
Transportation to withdraw landing rights at American airports for South African aircraft. 

The Senate-passed sanctions bill would: ban the importation of South African steel, iron, 
uranium and coal; prohibit new corporate investment; and make permanent the ban on the import 
of Krugerrand gold coins. 

-- And What They Failed to Do 

The Senators and Representatives who voted for economic sanctions against the Botha 
government would like to return home to their constituents and proclaim themselves 
international guardians of civil liberties. However, a careful reading of the debate and the votes 
in the House and Senate chambers as printed in the Congressional Record will confirm the 
adage that people with weak stomachs should not watch the making of sausages or legislation. 
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During the Senate debate of August 15th, Senator Malcolm Wallop (R-WY) introduced 
an amendment that read in part: "the provisions applicable to South Africa under this 
[Anti-Apartheid] Act shall be equally applicable to the Soviet Union." The amendment would 
have simply extended the sanctions against South Africa to include the Soviet Union, a 
government with a shining record of violating the civil liberties of its inhabitants regardless of 
race, sex, religion, or political beliefs. The Wallop amendment was rejected by a vote of 41 to 
57. Later during the debate, Senator Gordon Humphrey (R-NH) introduced an amendment that 
would have prohibited the Soviet airline Aeroflot from landing in the United States. Again the 
majority of the Senators did not feel that the Soviet Union deserved such treatment; the 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 33 to 66. 

In the House the members have refused even to hold hearings for a bill (HR 97) that, 
although much milder than the South Africa bill, would nevertheless prohibit American 
government agencies from extending direct or indirect economic assistance to Communist 
dictatorships. Note that HR 97 would not even force private investments out of Communist 
nations; it would merely prevent American taxpayer's money from being used to subsidize trade 
with these oppressive regimes. 

Senators facing reelection who voted against the Wallop and Humphrey amendments 
should have their votes brought to the attention of their constituents. Representatives who 
support economic warfare against South Africa but who ignored HR 97 should be remembered 
by every constituent on election day. Is your Congressman consistent on his support for civil 
liberties, or is he just playing politics? Write and ask him. 

The proceedings of the conference committee are expected to produce fierce ideological 
debates between supporters and opponents of sanctions against Pretoria. Major attention will be 
given to the conference by the national and international media. The high amount of exposure 
combined with the fact that congressional elections are less than eight weeks away will offer 
citizens the opportunity to contact and possibly sway their Representatives and Senators on this 
vitally important issue. 

-- EVANS-RAYMOND PIERRE 


NATION 
What A Coincidence! 


The Challenger fits a pattern of "accidents" 


Over the past year, five U.S. space vehicles, including the Space Shuttle Challenger, all 
with histories of proven reliability, have blown up shortly after launch. In addition, two 
European Ariane rockets have exploded over the same time period. Now, a number of experts, in 
and out of government, are beginning to consider seriously the possibility that the thread of 
sabotage is woven through all these disasters. 

"Simple logic demands at least the possibility of foul play," one source explained, "and 
our French contacts at Aerospatiale, in fact, do believe Ariane was sabotaged. It requires more 
faith to believe these disasters were all a coincidence than it does to believe they were caused 
deliberately." 

Who is behind the suspected foul play? "There exists a very strong presumption among 
defense, aerospace, and intelligence experts that the Soviets are attempting to scuttle SDI [the 
Strategic Defense Initiative] through active measures," the same source noted. 

Sound incredible? Let's consider some of the evidence put forward by those who believe 
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that sabotage may be responsible. In August 1985, a Titan rocket carrying a crucially important 
KH-11 photo-reconnaissance satellite designed to track the Soviet military exploded after launch. 
Prior to this mishap, the Titan was considered the most reliable launch vehicle in the U.S. 
arsenal. A month later, a French Ariane rocket exploded at the Kourou launch site in French 
Guiana. 

On January 28th, the Challenger space shuttle exploded minutes after launch, killing 
seven American astronauts. On April 18th, another Titan rocket, again carrying a KH-11 
satellite, exploded seconds after lifting off from Vandenberg Air Force Base in California. A 
week later, on April 25th, a Nike Orion, which had flown 120 times over the past seven years 
without a mishap, exploded over the New Mexico desert. Eight days later, on May 3rd, a Delta 
rocket mysteriously "shut down" 71 seconds after launch and had to be destroyed. Later that 
month, yet another Ariane rocket, carrying an American reconnaissance satellite, exploded after 
launch on May 30th. Finally, on August 23rd an Aries rocket carrying a research X-ray telescope 
was destroyed by ground controllers after veering off course. 

The net effect of this series of "mishaps" is that the United States no longer has the 
capability to launch crucial satellites required to monitor Soviet troop movements and nuclear 
deployments, and used to provide early-warning detection of ballistic missile attacks. Should 
hostilities break out, the Soviets, with their proven anti-satellite capability, could knock out 
American satellite reconnaissance, and the U.S. would be helpless to prevent it. In addition, 
research involving the Strategic Defense Initiative has been sharply curtailed in the wake of the 
shuttle tragedy. 

Two pieces of circumstantial evidence lend credence to the sabotage hypothesis. First, the 
Soviet electronic spy ships that have covered every launch in the history of the American space 
program were mysteriously absent on January 28th. In fact, according to Washington journalist 
Tad Szulc, who has long covered the intelligence community, three or four Soviet trawlers were 
observed steaming at flank speed in a northeastern direction away from the coast on the morning 
of the fateful Challenger launch. "It is an absolute mystery," notes Szulc, "why the trawlers, as 
observed by the U.S. Navy, went off station in this manner." 

The second item of circumstantial evidence concerns the 1983 disappearance of one of 
the U.S. Air Force's leading experts on rocket self-destruct procedures. Captain William Howard 
Hughes, whose responsibilities included training range officers in charge of destroying 
malfunctioning rockets after launch, was dispatched to the Netherlands on July 18, 1983. 
However, after leaving for Europe, Hughes was never seen again. On December 9, 1983, the Air 
Force officially declared him a deserter. Many intelligence officials believe Hughes was either 
kidnapped or voluntarily defected to the Soviet Union. His disappearance remains a mystery to 
this day. 

If Hughes did defect, he carried with him knowledge of top secret rocket launch 
procedures considered invaluable to the Soviets. The mysterious disappearance of Hughes could 
be related to the May 3rd destruction of the Delta rocket. NASA's Delta project manager, 
William Russell, commented on May 4th, "We were flying along, and at about 71 seconds, the 
main engine shut down. It was a very sharp shutdown, almost as though it were a commanded 
shutdown." (Emphasis ours.) Could Hughes have provided the Soviets the technical knowledge 
needed to sabotage the Delta rocket and other launch vehicles? 

At present, no official government agency is even investigating the possibility of 
sabotage. Some, perhaps, find it beyond belief that the Soviets would actually resort to such 
"dirty tricks." But, given the opportunity, would the same Kremlin leaders who ordered the 
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destruction of a civilian airliner with 269 innocent human beings on it fail to order the sabotage 
of the U.S. space program? 
-- KIRK KIDWELL 


HEMISPHERE 
Mucho Dinero 


American taxpayers bail out Mexico 


On July 22nd, Mexican officials reached an agreement with the leaders of the 
International Monetary Fund that was widely heralded as the solution to Mexico's "four-year-old 
global debt problem." The truth is that the pact is merely another postponement of the 
consequences of amassing $100 billion in foreign indebtedness. 

While the problem seems to have concerned important moneylenders for only the past 
four years, Mexico managed to pile up its world-class debt over the past two decades, after its 
discovery of vast oil reserves. Converting a valuable resource like oil into a monstrous debt 
required a unique ability found only in governments. But it also took a willingness on the part of 
the lenders to throw money into a socialistic system that was bound to fritter it away. 

It was during 1982 that Mexico's inability to meet interest payments on its $80 billion 
debt triggered a "world debt crisis." The band-aid solution arranged on that occasion cost U.S. 
taxpayers billions of dollars. All it accomplished was postponing the inevitable day of reckoning, 
adding more red ink to Mexico's ledgers. While America's international bankers were soothed 
with assurances that Mexico would continue to make interest payments, the $80 billion debt of 
1982 grew to $100 billion today. 

The IMF pledge of $1.6 billion over the next 18 months opened the door for a $12.2 
billion package of loans and credits, including $1.9 billion from the World Bank, $0.4 billion 
from the U.S. Inter-American Development Bank, $1.5 billion in international export credits, 
$0.8 billion in U.S. farm credits, and $6 billion more from America's commercial banks. 

Much of this, of course, comes from the American people -- if not directly, then through 
sizable U.S. backing of institutions like the IMF and World Bank. And the new loans from 
commercial banks would seem to be throwing good money after bad, except that the U.S. 
taxpayer can be counted on to provide the backing. How much is Mexico into the large 
American banks? As of the beginning of 1986, the Mexican government's indebtedness to New 
York-based institutions included the following: Citicorp, $2.8 billion; BankAmerica, $2.7 
billion; Manufacturers Hanover, $1.8 billion; Chase Manhattan, $1.7 billion; and Chemical New 
York, $1.5 billion. Many other banks hold smaller notes. When our neighbor to the south 
threatens to default, these institutions are themselves threatened. The pressure they are able to 
apply hits the pocketbooks of the American people. 

Decades of socialism and the sharp drop in oil prices have caught up with Mexico. 
Industrial output has fallen, inflation exceeds 70 percent, unemployment is up, public health and 
nutrition are down, and a Wall Street Journal report maintains that "a whole region is being 
pushed backward, so that what was once the middle class now plunges toward poverty, and what 
was once the poorer class now lives hand to mouth." Mexicans who have accumulated any 
wealth have invested $17 billion outside of their nation, making the potential for reversing the 
mushrooming economic decline even more remote. 

Add to this sorry picture Mexico's continued friendliness toward Fidel Castro and the 
Communist Sandinista government in Nicaragua and there should be absolute amazement that 
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anyone in America feels compelled to render any assistance. 

Before the IMF agreed to start the latest bailout, Mexico had to agree to some austerity 
measures. Closing some government-owned corporations, opening up domestic markets to 
imports, and keeping interest rates high in hopes of stopping the flight of funds are mere tokens. 
The major overhaul needed in Mexico will never occur as long as the U.S. can be counted on to 
rescue American banks by rescuing Mexico. 

-- JOHN F. MCMANUS 


This commentary is also syndicated by 


The John Birch Society Features. 


Reagan is giving Pinochet the shove 


By 1973, a Communist government in Chile led by Salvador Allende had nationalized 
most of the country's industries and farms; caused 700 percent annual inflation; brought on food 
shortages, unemployment and rationing; and totally depleted the national treasury. When the 
regime's plans to murder or jail the nation's top military leaders were discovered, the generals 
ousted Allende in a lightning coup and took power. 

Three years later, Chile was back on its feet economically. Inflation had been drastically 
reduced, businesses and farms were returned to their owners, productivity had soared, and 
unemployment was no longer a national scourge. The military junta, led by General Augusto 
Pinochet, drafted a constitution in 1980 that won formal approval of 67 percent of the 
population. It called for a gradual return to full elections with continued military rule in the 
interim. 

Anti-anti-Communism 

Chile's considerable problems have not been completely solved, however, and leftist 
wolves from within and without the nation have been howling for a return to "democracy" for 
over a decade. In America, the same voices that once condemned Nicaragua's Somoza and the 
Shah of Iran have made Pinochet their latest target. Never mind that Iran was transformed into a 
strident enemy of the U.S., or that Nicaragua is now the home of a militant Communist regime. 
Never mind also that these proud and noisy democrats continue to ignore completely the absence 
of anything resembling "democracy" in the nations they formerly targeted, or in Red China, the 
USSR, Cuba and scores of other Communist-held nations. What seems obvious is that his 
enemies don't despise General Pinochet personally as much as they detest his strong 
anti-Communism. 

Last November, our ambassador to Chile, James Theberge, was recalled in favor of 
career diplomat Harry Barnes. Theberge's refusal to meddle in Chilean affairs had led to the 
charge that he was sympathetic to the Pinochet government. Barnes, on the other hand, has 
repeatedly met with political opposition leaders, and has frequently been seen at gatherings in 
leftist churches. His presence at the funeral of a 19-year-old Chilean in early July -- the victim of 
government brutality according to Pinochet's enemies, a casualty of Molotov cocktails during a 
leftist protest according to Pinochet -- was branded by Senator Jesse Helms (R-NC) as "planting 
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the American flag in the midst of Communist activity." Helms made his statement during his 
own visit to the Chilean capital. He used the occasion to urge the Reagan Administration to 
replace Barnes. 

Pulling the Rug Out 

Last March, in a widely heralded reversal of policy, the Reagan Administration let loose 
its own attack on friendly Chile. While expressing concern about human rights, the U.S. 
officially called on other nations of the world to support a United Nations resolution condemning 
Chile. Then, in mid-August, our State Department's top Latin American official, Elliott Abrams, 
announced that the U.S. was leaning towards disapproving Chile's application for $450 million in 
loans from the World Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank. 

The looming abandonment by the U.S. government of another anti-Communist friend 
should come as no surprise. What Jimmy Carter did to Iran, Rhodesia and Nicaragua, Ronald 
Reagan is now doing to South Africa and Chile. 

It is hard to believe that our President is anti-Communist when his administration favors 
Soviet Russia with taxpayer-subsidized wheat, Red China with weapons and subsidized sugar, 
Communist Romania with Most Favored Nation trade status, Castro-loving Mexico with billions 
of dollars, and all of these real enemies of America with legitimacy. 

-- JOHN F. MCMANUS 


This commentary is also syndicated by 


The John Birch Society Features. 


Minister of Misinformation 

ITEM: At the so-called Nonaligned Movement's conference in Zimbabwe the first week 
of September, the host country's Information Minister, Nathan Shamuyarira, told reporters that 
when the movement "was first launched in 1961, John Foster Dulles, who was the Secretary of 
State then, rejected nonalignment." 

CORRECTION: John Foster Dulles died in 1959. 

Brzezinski on Carter 

ITEM: /n a profile on Zbigniew Brzezinski published in the September Sth issue of the 
Washington Times magazine Insight, President Carter's national security advisor said "my 
judgment is that as time passes, people will look at Carter's accomplishments, particularly in the 
area of foreign policy, and they will appraise him very highly." 

CORRECTION: A great deal of time will have to pass, and a lot of history will have to 
be rewritten, before people will give high marks to such Carter foreign policy 
"accomplishments" as giving away the Panama Canal, betraying the Shah of Iran, turning over 
Nicaragua to the Communists, allying America with the mass murderers in Red China, and 
signing the flawed and dangerous SALT II treaty. 

JBS Has Little Debt 

ITEM: According to an Associated Press story that appeared in the September Ist issue 
of the New York Times, "The John Birch Society, the group that has crusaded for 28 years 
against big government and what it views as a world Communist conspiracy, has come upon 
hard times. The group is staggering with a $9 million deficit and for the first time is appealing 
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widely for financial help." 

CORRECTION: The vast bulk of the $9 million debt accumulated over 28 years is 
owed either to other corporations within the Society's structure -- The Review of the News Inc., 
Birch Research Inc., Western Islands Publishers, etc. -- or to JBS members who loaned money to 
the organization. Neither the intercompany corporate entities nor the members are demanding to 
be paid back. 

As for AP's statement that JBS assets in 1984 totalled only $26,142, Society President 
Charles R. Armour explained: "Our assets are in a membership structure, a quality and 
experienced field and office staff, speakers, writers, and researchers. How do you value these 
assets on a balance sheet? We are not engaged in commerce for dollar profit or investment. We 
do not accumulate edifices of brick and mortar or bank accounts. Our return on investment is 
understanding and influence." 

Population Hysterics 

ITEM: "By 2016 there will be twice as many people in the world, and most of the growth 
will take place in the poorest countries," began an editorial in the New York Times for August 
29th. "The enlightened thing for America to do," said the editorial, "is to help such countries 
conduct humane family planning." 

CORRECTION: The announcement last summer that the world's population had hit five 
billion has the modern-day Malthusians scurrying to the ramparts once more to warn us that the 
world cannot long survive continued population growth and to urge the U.S. government to 
inundate the Third World with contraceptive devices. As usual, this liberal myth is not supported 
by the facts. 

As Dr. Thomas Sowell has pointed out, the entire population of the world could be 
comfortably placed in the state of Texas, with each family of four housed in a single-family 
dwelling with a front- and backyard. Sowell and other scholars have argued that population is not 
the problem, nor is it the cause of poverty. The problem is Communist and socialist regimes that 
have ruined economies. 

There is persuasive evidence that the world's agricultural resources could support more 
than five times the current world population if free enterprise were the norm and modern farming 
techniques were implemented. But instead we have an overpopulation hysteria that Dr. Sowell 
says "is both philosophically and politically congenial to the outlook of those who see the world's 
problems in general in terms of the foolish many needing to be directed by the wise few, like 
themselves." 

-- J.J.D. 


WORTH REPEATING 


On Getting an Education 

Not facts, but the ability to find facts when wanted; not the accumulation of particulars, 
but an awareness of the general to which these particulars belong; not the little knowledge we 
may have acquired, but the extent of our recognition of the expanses we have only glimpsed; 
these are the marks by which each of us must appraise his educational advance. In simple truth 
education is merely a process of finding out, ever more clearly and intelligently, how little we 
know. 

-- Robert Welch 


Higher education should not so much impart knowledge (which is quite often more 
efficiently stored on magnetic disks), as it should teach how to think. It no longer does that 
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because the parroting sloganeers of the 60s have become the associate professors of the 80s. 
They cannot teach what they do not know themselves. 
-- Dr. Petr Beckmann 


When I came east to New York and Washington, my view of the world and politics 
changed. When I went back home, I had violent political arguments with my mother and friends. 
Thad left the fold. I was reading the New York Times, the Washington Post, and other 
so-called Communist-inspired newspapers. 

-- Sam Donaldson, ABC News 


Full bellies and education, as such, are not bulwarks for or against freedom or morality. 
The struggle for the world is not based on hunger vs. plenty, ignorance vs. education, 
totalitarianism vs. democracy. The war for the world is between good and evil. 
-- Tom Anderson 


[T]he aim of the [Massachusetts] Board [of Education] appears to be, to remodel [our 
system of public instruction] altogether after the example of the French and Prussian systems.... 
The establishment of the Board of Education seems to be the commencement of a system 
of centralization and of monopoly of power in a few hands.... 
[T]he French and Prussian system of public schools appears to have been devised, more 
for the purpose of modifying the sentiments and opinions of the rising generations, according to 
a certain government standard, than as a mere means of diffusing elementary knowledge. 
Undoubtedly, Common Schools may be used us a potent means of engrafting into the minds of 
children, political, religious, and moral opinions, -- but, in a country like this, where such 
diversity of sentiments exists, especially upon theological subjects, and where morality is 
considered a part of religion, and is, to some extent, modified by sectarian views, the difficulty 
and danger of attempting to introduce these subjects into our schools, according to one fixed and 
settled plan, to be devised by a central Board, must be obvious. The right to mould the political, 
moral, and religious, opinions of his children, is a right exclusively and jealously reserved by 
our laws to every parent, and for the government to attempt ... to stand in the parent's place, is 
an undertaking of very questionable policy. 
-- Committee on Education 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
(Submitted to the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1840, three years after the state's 
Board of Education was established, to outline the committee's reasons for presenting a bill to 
abolish the Board of Education.) 


Is public education necessary? The answer is obvious: it was not needed then, and it is 
certainly not needed today. Schools are necessary, but they can be created by free enterprise 
today as they were before the public school movement achieved its fraudulent state monopoly in 
education. 

-- Samuel L. Blumenfeld 


The long-standing and heated political debates -- over whether the schools should 
emphasize vocational or classical curricula, structured or flexible learning environments, 
phonics or look-say approaches to reading, creationism or evolution, forced busing or the 
neighborhood school concept, or religion or secularism -- would cease to be issues if 
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government were divorced from education. 
-- William F. Jasper 


AMERICAN OPINION Separation 
of School and State 


The only basis for sound education and individual liberty 


William F. Jasper is a contributing editor to THE NEW AMERICAN, where his education 
column appears regularly. He earned a bachelor of science degree at the University of Idaho 


and currently serves as director of the West Coast research department of The John Birch 
Society. 


The common [public] school is the institution which can receive and train up children in 
the elements of all good knowledge and of virtue before they are subjected to the 
alienating competitions of life. This institution is the greatest discovery ever made 
by man: we repeat it, the common school is the greatest discovery ever made by 
man.... 
Let the common school be expanded to its capabilities, let it be worked 
with the efficiency of which it is susceptible, and nine-tenths of the crimes in the 
penal code would be obsolete: the long catalogue of human ills would be 
abridged: men would walk more safely by day: every pillow would be more 
inviolable by night: property, life and character held by a stronger tenure: all 
rational hopes respecting the future brightened. 
-- Horace Mann, 
"Father of Public Education" (1841) 
Our Nation is at risk .... The educational foundations of our society are presently being 
eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future as a Nation 
and a people. 
-- U.S. National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (1983) 


Between the messianic promises held out by the early advocates of universal public education 
and the realities of our schools today, there is an enormous disparity. Even the most fervent 
supporters of tax-funded, government-sponsored education admit that the present system is 
failing fast. Dr. John I. Goodlad, former dean of the UCLA Graduate School of Education and 
one of the education establishment's leading oracles, has stated: 

American schools are in trouble. In fact, the problems of schooling are of such crippling 

proportions that many schools may not survive. It is possible that our entire public 

education system is nearing collapse. 

The crime and disorder rampant in so many of our schools and the disastrous decline in 
academic achievement indicate that Dr. Goodlad's assessment is not an exaggeration. When the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education published its much-heralded 1983 report, A 
Nation at Risk, it did not have much "excellence" to report; instead, it offered a litany of failures. 
These are but a few of its findings: 

* International comparisons of student achievement, completed a decade ago, reveal that 
on 19 academic tests American students were never first or second and, in comparison with other 
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industrialized nations, were last seven times. 

¢ Some 23 million American adults are functionally illiterate by the simplest tests of 
everyday reading, writing, and comprehension. 

¢ About 13 percent of all 17-year-olds in the United States can be considered functionally 
illiterate. Functional illiteracy among minority youth may run as high as 40 percent. 

¢ The College Board's Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT) demonstrate a virtually unbroken 
decline from 1963 to 1980. Average verbal scores fell over 50 points, and average mathematics 
scores fell almost 40 points. (Discouraging as these statistics are, the actual decline is probably 
much worse. In 1963, the math and verbal SATs represented the average scores of all students 
tested. Since 1967, the College Board has reported only the scores of college-bound seniors -- 
the individuals presumably more academically inclined. Additionally, as reported by the 
educational testing service that administers the SATs, the tests have been made easier over the 
years. Thus, because the standards of measurement have been changed, the actual academic 
decline has been understated.) 

The response from the public school establishment to these failures was predictable. A 
new reform movement was launched, complete with new commissions and new task forces. To 
placate angry parents and taxpayers, some states and school districts have enacted tougher 
academic standards for both students and teachers and inaugurated stricter disciplinary codes on 
campus. 

But these "reforms" are not sufficient to remedy the defects in the government school 
system. "The underlying problem with public education," says Dr. Dwight R. Lee, professor of 
economics at the University of Georgia, "is that it is public." As long as education remains a 
service provided and controlled by government, all reform efforts are doomed to fail. 

However poor its performance in academic matters, "free, universal, compulsory" 
schooling has, in two areas at least, been an outstanding success: in enormously expanding its 
own size and power, and in inculcating a popular belief in its own indispensability. The rise of 
the state school as a dominant institution in all industrialized countries has been one of the most 
significant phenomena of the 20th Century, fulfilling if not surpassing Horace Mann's grandiose 
vision of universality. 

Undergirding the foundations of public education are a number of widely-held false 
assumptions and corollaries: 

¢ For civilization to survive, people must be educated, and without government providing 
this service, too many citizens would remain ignorant. 

¢ Private education is elitist and divisive along economic, social, religious, and racial 
lines, while public education engenders unity. 

¢ Government supervision is essential to guarantee that "proper" education takes place. 


¢ Private schools are unhealthily competitive, while government schools promote 
cooperation. 

To examine these assumptions properly, we must undertake a brief review of the 
historical development of our present government school system. 

America's Literate Beginnings 

"The American faith in education," write professors David Tyack and Elizabeth Hansot, 
"did not originate with the common-school movement of the mid-nineteenth century, nor did 
widespread popular schooling begin with what we would now recognize as public education." 

In Managers of Virtue: Public School Leadership in America, 1820-1980 (New York, 
Basic Books, 1982), Tyack and Hansot describe education in our young Republic quite 
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favorably: 
One sign of the effectiveness of the many forms of education in the United States was 
that Americans were among the most literate people in the world. In the 1840 
census, about 90 percent of white adults were listed as literate. A recent study of a 
sample of the 1860 census shows that 94 percent of free males were literate, and 
among these the older men were only slightly less literate than the younger ones, 
indicating that instruction had been widespread even early in the nineteenth 
century. 

What was the pattern of education that produced such results? It was 
highly diverse. In the early nineteenth century citizens tended to have an attitude 
toward education that Americans today have toward religion: attend the school of 
your choice. The choices largely reflected differences of class, religion, ethnicity, 
race, sex, and regional tastes and needs .... Benevolent societies and churches, 
sometimes aided by governments, established charity schools for children whose 
families were too poor to afford schooling. 


Earlier still, John Adams remarked in 1765, regarding our educational attainment: [A] native 
of America who cannot read or write is as rare an appearance ... as a comet or an earthquake." 

By all the available evidence, early Americans did quite well without government 
schools. In Massachusetts, government-sponsored "common schools" existed primarily as a 
legacy of the Puritan colonists' concern for promoting Bible study, but they bore little 
resemblance to our current expansive system. At any rate, by the early 1800s most parents had 
abandoned them for the diverse, flourishing private schools. 

When a small group of "reformers" in 1817 petitioned the Boston town meeting to extend 
the common schools to the primary level, a subcommittee was appointed, chaired by 
distinguished architect Charles Bulfinch, to survey the city's educational needs. The Bulfinch 
report, says education historian Samuel Blumenfeld, revealed that "an astonishing 96 percent of 
the town's children were attending school, and the 4 percent who did not, had charity schools to 
attend if their parents wanted them to. Thus there was no justification at all for the creation of a 
system of public primary schools, and Bulfinch reported as much to the School Committee, 
which accepted the sub-committee's recommendation" (Is Public Education Necessary? The 
Paradigm Company, 1981). 

Since "public education" was obviously not necessary, it is logical to ask how and why it 
came about. The answer to that has more to do with politics than education. By and large, the 
individuals most instrumental in establishing government control over schooling were socialists 
and secular humanists who were more imbued with the ideas of Robert Owen (the "Father of 
Socialism") and German philosopher Georg Wilhelm Hegel (Karl Marx's major mentor) than 
with the constitutional principles and Biblical morality that held sway during our founding 
period. 

Origins of Public Education 

When Robert Owen came to the United States in 1825 to set up his utopian commune at 
New Harmony, he found a significant following among the American intelligentsia. One of those 
was the influential writer and editor Orestes Brownson, who later converted to Christianity and 
exposed the devious and conspiratorial methods by which the Owenites had fastened statist 
schooling upon America. 

For the Owenites, wrote Brownson, 

The great object was to get rid of Christianity, and to convert our churches 
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into halls of science. The plan was not to make open attacks on religion although 

we might belabor the clergy and bring them into contempt where we could; but to 

establish a system of state, -- we said national -- schools, from which all religion 

was to be excluded, in which nothing was to be taught but such knowledge as is 

verifiable by the senses and to which all parents were to be compelled by law to 

send their children .... The first thing to be done was to get this system of schools 

established. For this purpose a secret society was formed.... 

Brownson elaborated further: 

To this end it was proposed to organize the whole Union secretly, very much on 

the plan of the Carbonari of Europe, of whom at the time I knew nothing. The 

members of this secret society were to avail themselves of all the means in their 

power, each in his own locality, to form public opinion in favor of education by 

the state at the public expense, and to get such men elected to the legislatures as 

would be likely to favor our purposes. How far the secret organization extended, I 

do not know; but I do know that a considerable portion of the State of New York 

was organized, for I was myself one of the agents for organizing it. 

Frances Wright, the indefatigable Owenite feminist, who campaigned relentlessly for 
public education, clearly stated her socialist bent when, in 1829, she called for "national, rational, 
republican education; free for all at the expense of all; conducted under the guardianship of the 
state, at the expense of the state, for the honor, the happiness, the virtue, the salvation of the 
state." Statism became the secular religion of the reformers, and they advanced it with 
evangelical zeal. 

Horace Mann, writing to his friend Henry Barnard, spoke of state education as a 
"beautiful and glorious development," and "the greatest of earthly causes. It is part of my religion 
to believe that it must prevail." Mann opined that the common schools would "create a more 
far-seeing intelligence and a purer morality than has ever existed among communities of men." 

"Educate the rising generation mentally, morally, physically, just as it should be done," 
Senator Henry Blair told his colleagues in the capitol in 1882, "and this nation and this world 
would reach the millenium within one hundred years." John D. Pierce, Michigan's first state 
superintendent of public instruction, argued: "Children of every name and age must be taught the 
qualifications and duties of American citizens, and learn in early life the art of self-control -- 
they must be educated. And to accomplish this object, our chief dependence must necessarily be 
the free school system." Governor De Witt Clinton of New York claimed that "the first duty of a 
state is to render its citizens virtuous by intellectual instruction and moral discipline, by 
enlightening their minds, purifying their hearts, and teaching them their rights and their 
obligations." 

One of the most ardent apostles of state-controlled pedagogy and one of the leading 
education "reformers" of the 19th Century was Newton Bateman, the Illinois state superintendent 
of public instruction. Typical of the state schoolmen of the day, Bateman frequently rhapsodized 
in Biblical terms on the virtues of government education. "In the rapt visions that come to me, as 
they come to all," wrote Bateman, "I sometimes seem to see the apocalyptic gate swing open, 
and far down the aisles of the future, brightly revealed in the soft clear light, there stands the 
incarnate idea of the coming teacher." 

In an address to the National Education Association, Bateman prophesied: "Through 
costly experiments, splendid failures, and baffled hopes, we make our way toward the Augustan 
age. As the Israelite awaits the readvent of the lost glory of his race, the Christian the dawn of 
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the millennial day, and the millions the coming of that good time when the earth shall be greener 
and the skies brighter, so we believe in the golden age of schools and teachers." 

The experiments have indeed been costly -- and continue to be so -- but who would agree 
with Bateman that the failures have been "splendid"? And yet, Bateman went even further. To 
him the "minds and souls and bodies" of children were merely pliable resources to be 
administered by and for the collective: 

The amount of latent dormant power; of wealth-discovering and wealth-producing 

energy; of beauty-loving and beauty-inspiring taste and skill that lie concealed 

and slumbering in the brains and hearts and hands of the keen, shrewd, capable, 

but untutored millions of our youth, is beyond comprehension. Now over all this 

unreclaimed but magnificent intellectual and moral territory, over all of these 

minds and souls and bodies, with their untold possibilities of good, the State has, 

in my opinion, a sort of right of eminent domain and not only may, but should 

exercise it in the interest of her own prosperity and dignity. 

Dewey's Dismal System 

This same messianic view of the school carried into the 20th Century. John Dewey, 
commonly referred to as the "father of progressive education," and the most celebrated of 
American educators, was a humanist-atheist; yet he spoke of education in reverential tones. "The 
teacher," he declared, "is engaged not simply in the training of individuals, but in the formation 
of the proper social life"; and "in this way the teacher always is the prophet of the true God and 
the usherer in of the true kingdom of God." 

The public school movement was motivated by the notion that the State -- and not God -- 
is the "savior" of mankind. According to historian Lawrence Cremin, these zealous missionaries 
for a new social order believed that, "once public schools were established, no evil could resist 
their salutary influence. Universal education could be the 'great equalizer’ of human conditions, 
the 'balance wheel of the social machinery,' and the 'creator of wealth undreamed of." Historian 
Henry Steele Commager, a firm supporter of public education, wrote: "To our schools went the 
momentous responsibility of inspiring a people to pledge and hold allegiance to the principles of 
democracy, nationalism, Americanism, egalitarianism." 

Roots in Prejudice 

There was robust opposition to the establishment of a comprehensive government school 
system. As we have noted, there was no need for one: Most people were satisfied with the 
existing school arrangements. Additionally, there was still a healthy suspicion of government 
expansion and a strong sentiment against increasing the state's opportunities for taxing. 
Undaunted, the common school lobbyists utilized what V. T. Thayer referred to as the "motives 
of fear" to sway the "unenlightened." 

"Anxious to wring support for public schools from propertied interests, then opposed to 
taxation for such a purpose," wrote historian Merle Curti, "educational spokesmen warned them 
of the dangers to property rights from universal suffrage, Jacksonian democracy, and even, 
possibly, revolution -- any of which might result if the masses were left undisciplined by 
education." Crucial support was gained from certain Protestant ministers with dark warnings of 
the dangers of Catholic proliferation, and with beatific visions of new mission fields in the state 
schools. 

In any event, through a combination of constant, energetic propagandizing and political 
intrigue, on April 20, 1837, the public school proponents succeeded in getting the Massachusetts 
legislature to establish a state Board of Education -- with Horace Mann as Secretary. Still, the 
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statists did not have an easy time selling their Common School ideas to the great "unwashed 
masses." The writings of Mann and the other reformers are replete with exasperation over the 
failure of the people to avail themselves of these "beautiful temples," as Secretary Mann fondly 
referred to his institutions. 

In 1839 the Common School Journal, official organ of the movement, complained that 
there were so many private schools that the government schools were hard pressed to compete: 
"Our academies and high schools are, at the present day, by far too numerous; and in this, 
principally, lies the evil." The Journal advocated that three-fourths of these schools be 
"annihilated," and that the money and teachers from them be "put into our Common Schools." 

From Massachusetts, common schools (or public schools) gradually spread to the other 
states. Opposition to the schools continued, however, and government education did not become 
"universal" until near the end of the 19th Century, when compulsory attendance laws forced 
children into the schools. 

In summary, the record shows: (1) Government schools were not needed; (2) 
Government schools were not wanted; (3) Government school advocates were less concerned 
with education in the traditional sense than with advancing their social-political agenda; (4) 
Government school advocates had to resort to trickery, browbeating, and coercion to attain their 
goals. 

The Case for Private Schools 

Basic principles have not changed since America's founding era, and any objective 
comparison between private and public education today would weigh heavily in favor of private 
education. The most extensive such comparison to date is the much-discussed "Coleman Report" 
(High School Achievement: Public, Catholic and Private Schools Compared by James S. 
Coleman, Thomas Hoffer and Sally Kilgore, New York, Basic Books, 1982) that came out of the 
1980 survey of 1,015 high schools by the National Opinion Research Center at the University of 
Chicago. Among its conclusions: 

There are at least two important ways in which private schools produce higher 

achievement outcomes than public schools. First, given the same type of student 

(that is, with background standardized), private schools create higher rates of 

engagement in academic activities. School attendance is better, students do more 

homework, and students generally take more rigorous subjects (for instance, more 
advanced mathematics). The indication is that more extensive academic demands 

are made in the private schools, leading to more advanced courses and thus to 

greater achievement. This is a somewhat obvious conclusion, and the statistical 

evidence supports it. Second, student behavior in a school has strong and 

consistent effects on student achievement. Apart from mathematics coursework 

for seniors, the greatest differences in achievement between private and public 

schools are accounted for by school-level behavior variables (that is, the incidence 

of rights, students threatening teachers, and so forth). The disciplinary climate of 

a school, such as the effectiveness and fairness of discipline and teacher interest, 

affect achievement at least in part through their effect on these school-level 

behavior variables. 

The Coleman study, which was based on a broad representative sampling of schools made up 
of students from diverse ethnic, religious and income backgrounds, indicates that private schools 
probably are also better at achieving some of the stated "social" goals of the public schools -- for 
example, integration among different racial and income groups. The researchers found that 
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overall "blacks and whites are less segregated within Catholic schools than are blacks and whites 
in public schools." The study reported that "the other private sector (non-Catholic) is least 
racially segregated and the public sector by far the most segregated." The survey also found "the 
public sector showing slightly higher income segregation than either the Catholic or other private 
sectors." 

Further, the private sector was far more successful in closing the academic achievement 
gap between students from "advantaged" and "disadvantaged" backgrounds. According to the 
study: "Altogether, the evidence is strong that the Catholic schools function much closer to the 
American ideal of the ‘common school,' educating children from different backgrounds alike, 
than do the public schools." Finally, the authors write, "The greatest difference found in any 
aspect of school functioning between public and private schools was the degree of discipline and 
order in the schools." 

Private schools tend to outperform their government-sponsored counterparts 
scholastically and socially. And they usually accomplish this at half the cost, or less. There is a 
very simple reason for their superior performance: They are accountable to the marketplace; if 
they produce a shoddy "product," they will not be around for long. The government schools, on 
the other hand, rely not on performance, but upon political muscle for their support. 

Honest Competition 

The 19th Century English philosopher Herbert Spencer wisely observed, "In education as 
in everything else, the principle of honourable competition is the only one that can give present 
satisfaction or hold out promise of future perfections." A more contemporary scholar, professor 
Dwight R. Lee, explained another important political-economic aspect of government schooling: 

As long as education is provided publicly, it will be controlled by, and for the benefit of, public 
education professionals. The reason for this is straightforward. 
As opposed to market decisions where each consumer exerts direct and 

decisive control over the services he chooses to purchase, no one individual has 

decisive control over the political decisions which determine the publicly 

provided services all consumers are required to "purchase." Seeing no advantage 

in becoming informed and active in pursuit of objectives over which he has no 

direct control, the typical citizen-consumer quite rationally devotes little effort to 

influence public education policy. In contrast, suppliers of public education have 

significant political influence over public education policy by virtue of the fact 

that they are organized through professional associations, have a concentrated 

interest in decisions affecting public education, and are widely perceived as 

education experts.... 

As long as education is funded publicly, decisions on educational policy 

will be made politically, the interests of consumers will remain diffused and 

unorganized, and dominated by the focused and organized interests of the public 

school professionals [The Freeman, July 1986]. 

Amazingly, one of the most common refrains of Horace Mann and his cohorts was that 
public schools would "put education above politics." This, of course, was -- and is -- absurd. 
Economist Hans F. Sennholz explains why: 

Public education is necessarily politicized: its very existence depends on the political process. 

This explains the enormous rigidities that characterize government education. 

Any change or adaptation involves the cumbersome political apparatus. An 

elementary adjustment of teachers' salaries, for instance, which in private 
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education is a simple matter for a board of trustees, becomes a political 

controversy in public education. Such decision-making by the bureaucrats is 

enormously inefficient, time-consuming, and may require a political campaign, 

log-rolling, and pressure tactics. While private education remains inconspicuous, 

and little is ever heard of our progressive private schools, the public schools 

continue to make headlines with racial riots, teacher strikes, and student boycotts. 

This is because public education has become a matter of politics. 

David Tyach, professor of history and education at Stanford University, describes some 
of the school issues that have politically divided communities since the advent of state education: 

A common cause for argument was the location of the school. "To settle the question of where 
one of the little frame schoolhouses should stand," wrote Clifton Johnson about 

New England, "has been known to require ten district meetings scattered over a 

period of two years," and to draw out men from the mountains who never voted in 

presidential elections .... In tiny Yoncall, Oregon, feuds split the district into three 

factions, each of which tried to maintain its own school. 
Which School of Thought? 

The long-standing and heated political debates -- over whether the schools should 
emphasize vocational or classical curricula, structured or flexible learning environments, phonics 
or look-say approaches to reading, creationism or evolution, forced busing or the neighborhood 
school concept, or religion or secularism -- would cease to be issues if government were divorced 
from education. Parents would be free to choose the school they believed would best serve the 
needs of their children. This would be certain to engender not only a flourishing diversity in 
education, but the more important benefit of greater parental involvement in, and responsibility 
for, the child's schooling. 

Dr. Frank E. Fortkamp, who has himself had a long and distinguished teaching career at 
public high schools and colleges, has written angrily about this absence of choice in education: 

Surrendering our schools to the government is a surrender to socialism. The essence of 

socialism is the closed loop of government control. The essence of capitalism is 

free enterprise in the open marketplace. 

What sense does it make to educate our children in the virtually socialist 

Public Education System when these same children must grow up, find jobs, and 

function in the capitalist free enterprise system? Our present Public Education 

System, tied to bureaucratic government control, is Exhibit A of the waste 

inherent in the socialist largess that insists on educating everyone the same way.... 

Right now in the small town where I live, I have a mind boggling number 

of options when I go to purchase wallpaper for my living room. But when it 

comes to how I would like my children to learn science, I either submit to the 

regimen of the public schools or -- while continuing to support that public system 

with my taxes -- I can opt for some struggling private school. That's the system, 

and that's dictatorial nonsense [The Case Against Government Schools, 

American Media, 1979]. 

The rigidity, mediocrity, and stultifying conformity of the public schools may be 
maddening, but they are not surprising. These are the traits inherent in any government 
operation, and they are to be expected. 


Government is a necessary evil. It is necessary for the protection of individuals from those 
unjust men in society who would violate the rights of others. Whenever government begins "to 
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help" some of its citizens in the name of the common good, an alarm bell immediately should 
sound, for that is when the rights of all are gravely endangered. Henry David Thoreau once 
sagely remarked, "If I knew for certain that a man was coming to my house to do me good, I 
would run for my life." This advice is even more pertinent with regard to government 
"do-gooders." 

George Washington aptly defined government as "force" and as "a dangerous servant and 
a fearful master." This description is particularly accurate with regard to education, which 
encompasses the forming of the mind and character. Free people should shudder at the mention 
of government and education in the same sentence. 

Mind Control 

English philosopher John Stuart Mill, in his famous treatise On Liberty, written in 1859, 
saw the dangers all too clearly: 

A general state education is a mere contrivance for moulding people to be exactly like 

one another; and as the mould in which it casts them is that which pleases the 

predominant power in the government, whether this be a monarch, a priesthood or 

an aristocracy, or the majority of the existing generation, in proportion as it is 

efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism over the mind, leading by 

natural tendency to one over the body. 

As one people after another have ignored the warning, despotism has been their lot. The 
state school system has become a cardinal feature of every totalitarian regime. 

Mill's warning seems particularly prescient when one reads the occasional candid 
confessions of collectivist educators who lust after young minds to mold. Dr. Fred Gates, in 
charge of the Rockefeller Foundation's General Education Board in the early 1900s, wrote in the 
Board's Occasional Paper No. 1: "In our dreams we have limitless resources and the people 
yield themselves with perfect docility to our moulding hands. The present educational 
conventions fade from our minds, and unhampered by tradition, we work our own good will 
upon a grateful and responsive rural folk." 

Another leading educator of the "progressive" era, sociologist Edward A. Ross, gave this 
vision of the state's role in education: "To collect little plastic lumps of human dough from 
private households and shape them on the social kneadingboard...." Yes, we are mere lumpen 
proletariat, to be molded by omniscient commissars. 

Similarly the National Education Association stated in the January 1969 issue of the NEA 
Journal: "Schools [are to become] 'clinics' whose purpose is to provide individualized 
psycho-social 'treatment' for the student, thus increasing his value both to himself and to 
society." 

Along with the academic, moral and social deterioration of the state schools, there are an 
increasing number of educators and public officials who share these collectivist views and who 
regard parental rights with contempt. As more and more parents in recent years have removed 
their children from the government education systems to enroll them in private schools or to 
teach them at home, public school authorities have reacted by utilizing the police powers of the 
state to stop the exodus. 

Compulsory attendance laws, teacher certification requirements, accrediting regulations, 
health and safety codes, and a myriad of other restrictions are being used to intimidate parents, 
clergymen, and educators whose only "crime" is to seek a decent education for their children. 
Many of these fine, conscientious people are now suffering prosecution or are serving jail 
sentences with common criminals. This resort to coercion is a final admission of failure and a 
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ringing indictment of the public "education" system. 
Why Not Freedom? 

What then is the answer to these problems? Twenty years ago, constitutional scholar and 

commentator Dan Smoot spelled it out. In the Dan Smoot Report for October 10, 1966 he wrote: 
By substituting private financing for federal aid and school taxes, we would eliminate 
government compulsion which is not only unjust and (as concerns the federal 
government) unconstitutional, but is also the source of our major educational 
problems. 

Then, people with no children in school would not be forced to pay for 
educating other people's children. Parents with school-age children could 
patronize the kinds of schools they want. Those who want church schools could 
support church schools. Those who want non-sectarian private schools, or trade 
schools, or special-purpose schools, or schools of classic instruction, or 
segregated schools, or integrated schools -- could do likewise... 

How about children whose parents could not pay tuition? The people of 
America voluntarily contribute enough money to maintain churches for millions 
of members; and they voluntarily support religious, educational, charitable, 
artistic, and scientific institutions all over the world. It is absurd to say they would 
not educate children of the poor without the force of law. 

If the billions now confiscated in taxes for our extravagantly expensive 
government schools were left in the hands of the people, there would be enough 
money in every community to build and operate all necessary educational 
institutions. [Public education expenditures for the 1985-86 school year were 
estimated at $214.2 billion by the U.S. Government's National Center for 
Education Statistics. ] 

And how will this come about? Smoot continued: 

We will solve our major education problems when the people elect 
governors, state legislators, U.S. Congressmen, and a President who have the 
courage and good sense to say: 

How dare a government, professing to be free, lay violent hands on 
children and force them to attend particular schools, study particular books, under 
particular teachers? 

Whence does government derive the right to take advantage of my 
children and say when, where, what, and by whom they shall be taught? Whence 
does government derive the right to seize another man's money for the education 
of my children? 

How dare a government, professing to be free, invade the domain of 
private duty and private right that God assigned to parents? 


VIEWPOINT/ F.R. 


Duplantier 
True or False? 


Much of what I learned in school was wrong 
Because our wrestling team had won both the city and state tournaments during my 
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sophomore year at Jesuit High School in New Orleans, all members of the team were awarded 
letters, whether or not they had participated in the tournaments or the dual meets during the 
season. Some were, in effect, rewarded for having attended practice. Like the German marks of 
the twenties, the letters awarded that year just weren't worth very much. 

Challenging the Students 

Years later, when the students I taught in my Freshman Composition classes at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana in Lafayette expressed surprise that mere attendance 
would not assure them of a passing grade, I recalled that season when awards were bestowed so 
indiscriminately. My students were in for a bigger surprise, however, when I revealed that, 
contrary to what seems to be the vogue in so many college classrooms today, in my class I would 
ask the questions and they would provide the answers. But the biggest surprise of all came when 
they discovered that if I phrased my questions properly, or asked enough of them, they could 
indeed provide the answers I was looking for. On occasion some were visibly amazed to discover 
just how much they did know, having been made to feel so ignorant by years of educational 
spoonfeeding. Others, of course, preferred the method they were used to, for it requires less 
effort on their part -- and, for that matter, less effort on the part of the teacher, who need only spit 
out what he expects to have spit back at him later, rather than develop the skills and summon the 
patience necessary to assist a student in using his own reasoning power. To the students of the 
four classes I taught at U.S.L. (approximately 30 students per class), I awarded a total of five A's. 
Like the German marks of today, those A's are worth something. 

A fellow member of my high school wrestling team was in his late teens infected with the 
fashionable belief that competition is inherently evil. He decided that games should be played to 
have fun, not to be won. When he played football, basketball, tennis or chess, he made sure that 
his strategy was not motivated by a desire to gain advantage over his opponent. In fact, as much 
as possible he tried to make sure that he had no strategy at all. After beating him severely a few 
times, I quit playing games with him altogether. He may have been having fun losing, but I was 
having a miserable time winning. 

Challenging the Teachers 

Having an older brother who is mongoloid, I was naturally quite distressed to learn in an 
introductory psychology course at Tulane University that mongoloids rarely live through their 
teens, that my brother had at best three years to live. Being young, I had for teachers that respect 
they should deserve but seldom do. A year later my older sister took the same course with the 
same professor -- then renowned for his experiments with chickens and now chairman of the 
psychology department at another university -- and was subjected to the same lecture on 
mongolism, or Down's Syndrome. Unlike her gullible brother, my sister had by that time shed 
enough innocence to have learned to withhold her respect until it became clear that a professor 
deserved it. Suspicious of this professor's "facts," she checked that very day with my father, a 
former member of President Lyndon B. Johnson's Committee on Mental Retardation. 

He confirmed her suspicions. Mongoloids have life spans roughly the same as anyone 
else's. The belief that they generally die young had resulted from the frequency of early deaths 
among mongoloids incarcerated in institutions which, until 25-30 years ago, had been unfit for 
animals. Under similar conditions, the professor himself would have died young. There wasn't 
time for the guest lecture on mental retardation my father offered to give, the professor 
responded when my sister confronted him, and the mistake was not really worth the bother of 
correcting his notes on the subject. 

When I mentioned to a friend at Tulane that I got along very well with the students in the 
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physical education classes I taught one summer at Belle Chasse State School for the Mentally 
Retarded, he completely ignored the fact that I had lived with a retarded brother for 18 years, 
observing, "Well, of course, all those psychology courses you've taken prepared you." 
Challenging the "Experts" 

The early Romantic poet William Blake knew that critics often label as madness inspired 
works of art that do not conform to their preconceptions. To satirize this predilection he wrote a 
short poem about an inspired poet and called it "Mad Song," which is not the label he himself 
would have applied to inspired art but the one he knew the critics would choose. The critics, 
however, have had the last laugh, for they have forced upon the unsuspecting students of the 
world the nonsensical interpretation of the poem as a satire on poets! 

Now, as an educated adult, I'm expected to believe, among other things, that energy is 
scarce and that any form of energy generation that would lead to abundance is too dangerous to 
consider, that children need protection from exploitation by materialistic elements of our society 
and that their parents are not capable of providing it, that preference shown to minorities is not 
discrimination, that bureaucracies really try to eradicate the problems that justify their existence, 
that the redistribution of wealth is not theft, and that trading with the enemies of our nation is not 
treason. Yet, thanks to my education, I don't. 


Everything you wanted to know -- but didn't know whom to ask 


The AIDS Cover-Up? 
By Gene Antonio, Ignatius Press, 1986, $9.95, 236 pages, paperback. 


AIDS: A Special Report 
By David A. Noebel, Wayne C. Lutton, and Paul Cameron, Summit Ministries, 1986, $3.95, 147 
pages, paperback. 


Since the first five cases of AIDS were reported in the June 5, 1981 issue of the federal 
government's Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report, AIDS has become one of the most talked 
about, written about, and argued about topics in American society. In the first five years alone, 
some 10,000 articles have appeared in medical and scientific journals, and thousands more in 
newspapers and general interest magazines. 

Television networks regularly feature the latest AIDS development on their evening news 
programs, and several networks have produced hour-long documentaries on the issue. AIDS has 
even made it into television entertainment programming: TV characters have contracted AIDS 
on Saint Elsewhere, Mr. Belvedere, and Hotel. AIDS has also been the topic of one 
made-for-TV prime-time movie and an off-Broadway play. 

Yet, for all the attention AIDS has received, relatively few Americans really understand 
the disease, how it is transmitted, and the risks it poses to public health. Fewer still understand 
what can be done to stop this modern plague and why prudent public health measures have not 
been taken. 

Part of the problem is knowing whom to trust when learning about AIDS. The major 
media, with its pro-homosexual bias, is not a reliable source of information. Government 
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officials have been heavily lobbied by "gay" activists. Even the medical establishment has, by 
and large, been co-opted by the homosexual movement. In fact, opinion-makers in the media, 
government, and medicine look to the homosexual community as their best source of information 
about AIDS. 

So whom can you trust to tell you the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 
Where can you go to learn about AIDS without the fear of being hoodwinked by an activist with 
a pro-homosexual secret agenda? Two books have recently been published that are (pardon the 
pun) "just what the doctor ordered": The AIDS Cover-Up? and AIDS: A Special Report. Each 
book is a gold mine of information and deserves a place on every Americanist's bookshelf. 

Gene Antonio's book is the more comprehensive of the two. Antonio is a writer who has 
spent the last decade researching the homosexual movement, focusing full-time for the past 
several years on AIDS. His devotion to detail and his depth of research are evident on every page 
of his book. The AIDS Cover-Up? tells the whole truth about AIDS and the specter of an 
accelerating national and, indeed, international disaster. 

Antonio emphasizes several crucially important aspects of the AIDS epidemic. First, he 
rightly links the onset of this disease with the growing influence of the homosexual movement 
and society's toleration of a lifestyle that only 13 years ago was classified as a psychiatric 
disorder by the American Psychiatric Association. (On December 15, 1973, the board of trustees 
of the APA voted to declare that homosexuality was not an illness.) 

"The overwhelming majority of those infected with AIDS in the United States thus far," 
he points out, "are male homosexuals who have repeatedly engaged in grossly insanitary, 
pathological behaviors utterly inconducive to human health and at grave risk of spreading a host 
of highly infectious diseases. This crucial factor should not be minimized or glossed over as 
incidental." 

The author also notes that "hemophiliacs and other victims of HTLV-III tainted blood 
have been used by the media to support the contention that AIDS is not particularly related to 
homosexuality. Hard evidence reveals that the vast majority of hemophiliacs and other blood 
recipients have fallen prey to liver disease and AIDS infection as a direct consequence of blood 
donated by homosexuals." 

Second, The AIDS Cover-Up? exposes the absurdity of the homosexual movement's 
response to the AIDS epidemic. "The Pied Pipers of the homosexual liberation movement have 
led hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of young bathhouse habitues to an impending AIDS 
death," he observes. "Tragically, many of their devotees still parade about, disease riddled and 
dying, unabashedly promoting acceptance of the very behavior leading to their ruin. Their 
benighted sympathetic allies march alongside them, holding fund-raising banquets for AIDS 
research... 

"Lest this indictment of recalcitrant homosexual activism seem somewhat overstated, 
picture a parade of thousands of emaciated, terminally ill lung cancer and emphysema patients 
marching down the street chain smoking carrying large banners emblazoned with the slogan, 
"Fighting for Our Lives' and angrily blaming the government for not finding a cure or a vaccine 
for their respective self-induced diseases. The National Happy Chain Smokers/Lung Cancer 
Victims Task Force is formed, demanding an end to stereotyping smokers as hacking, wheezing 
individuals with a high rate of lethal heart and lung diseases. They point out that emphysema and 
lung cancer are not solely smokers' diseases. Stridently and militantly, they hoarsely demand a 
stop to smokerphobia and sagely propound the wisdom of safe smoking techniques. The major 
networks begin running show after show on lung cancer and emphysema patients who never 
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smoked. Smokers, it is widely contended, should not be stigmatized and discriminated against on 
the basis of their air inhalation orientation. A person's individual preference for inhaling 
voluminous quantities of smoke filled with tar, nicotine and other carcinogens is protected by the 
constitutional right to privacy. After all, who's to say whether cigarette smoking is right or 
wrong? 

"As incongruous as the above scenario appears," the author concludes, "it accurately 
portrays the grotesque parody of honest compassion for AIDS sufferers and potential victims that 
homosexual activists and their allies have demonstrated in response to the AIDS epidemic 
ravaging their numbers and others." 

Finally, Antonio rightly notes that AIDS virus presents a much greater threat than 
previously thought. The virus responsible for AIDS (known as the Human T-Lymphotropic 
Virus Type III or HTLV-II) has been classified as a member of the lentivirus family of viruses. 
"The realization that HTLV-II is a lentivirus further dimmed the hopes of the possibility of 
developing a cure or vaccine," he writes. "These lentiviruses are extremely virulent and complex. 
Little is understood about their role in disease. Infections with these slow-acting viruses in 
animals have proved completely resistant to any type of treatment or vaccine." 

Because AIDS is caused by a lentivirus, "the percentage of those infected with the AIDS 
virus who will succumb to disorders related to immune deficiency is large. The development of 
AIDS-induced brain disease will raise the overall mortality rate disastrously higher .... 
Ultimately, infection with the AIDS virus may leave no survivors," Antonio warns. (Emphasis in 
original.) 

"This means that the majority -- perhaps all -- of the over two million persons already 
infected will probably die of AIDS-related disease. With the number of those presently infected 
expected to double this year to over four million, the outlook for society becomes increasingly 
grim." 

AIDS: A Special Report differs from Gene Antonio's book in that its information is 
presented in a series of 52 recommendations relating to AIDS. Each recommendation is backed 
up with a set of quotes from a wide range of authorities. This book should be studied by every 
policymaker in federal, state, and local government. The 52 recommendations include: 

Recommendation 1: "Reaffirm Western Civilization's theological, spiritual, moral and 
legal foundation with the Biblical creative order, viz., God created male and female (Genesis 
2:22-24), and ordered male and female to be 'one flesh." 

Recommendation 6: "Health and Human Services (HHS), Public Health Service (PHS) 
and the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) must not be allowed to mislead the public regarding 
the role of homosexuality in the AIDS epidemic. They must cease issuing categorical, dogmatic 
pronouncements regarding the modes of transmission of AIDS until the scientific evidence is 
available." 

Recommendation 12: "All homosexual bathhouses, bars, bookstores, and other public 
places where homosexuals engage in sex should be closed immediately." 

Recommendation 25: "Educational and research grants should be given only to 
institutions with effective AIDS programs which clearly endorse pro-heterosexual and 
pro-family behavior." 

Recommendation 32: "Homosexuals in contact with the general public should be tested 
for AIDS every thirty days. Those testing AIDS-positive should be kept from further contact 
with the public. This applies especially to homosexuals working in food-handling jobs, health 
and child care centers, convenience stores, etc. Health-care cards must be carried by 
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AIDS-positive individuals and their driver's license must also indicate their condition." 

Recommendation 37: "Since AIDS has an indefinite incubation period, those with AIDS 
or who test positive for AIDS should be placed under sexual quarantine (1.e., refrain from all 
sexual activity) and observation. Persons who violate sexual quarantine must be removed from 
society and put under strict quarantine." 

Recommendation 42: "Homosexuals are advised to return quietly and hastily to their 
closets and cease all homosexual activity." 

Recommendation 51: "The Christian teaching about love, marriage, sex, home, fidelity, 
et al., needs to be reemphasized throughout our nation. Those forms of behavior growing out of 
the anti-Christian sexual revolution need to be avoided. Drug abuse, promiscuous sexual 
practices and venereal diseases weaken one's immune system and must be avoided." 

Antonio's book also contains a chapter covering action to be taken to restrain the AIDS 
epidemic. His recommendations are sound and urgent. Every citizen would do well to follow his 
advice. 

Both of these books are must reading for every concerned American. Society in general 
and the government in particular must take the appropriate action, as outlined in these books, to 
end the AIDS plague. The price of apathy and indecision is staggering. Antonio gloomily 
predicts: "Millions upon millions of our nation's men, women and children dying in agony while 
slowly going mad; our national health care system in shambles; our Social Security programs 
utterly depleted; the economic and social lifeblood of our nation drained away as the population 
is decimated: this is the looming specter which will become stark reality if the AIDS epidemic 
progresses unchecked." 


-- KIRK KIDWELL 


THE LAW 
Sodomy Is a Crime 


Why the Supreme Court upheld Georgia's anti-sodomy law 


On August 3, 1982, Atlanta police arrested Michael Hardwick, then 28 years old, for 
committing the crime of sodomy, in violation of Georgia law, with a consenting male adult in the 
bedroom of his own home. The arresting officer was admitted to the home by Hardwick's 
roommate when the officer arrived to serve Hardwick with a warrant for an allegedly unpaid 
traffic ticket. After a hearing in Municipal Court, the District Attorney decided not to present the 
case to the grand jury unless further evidence developed. Hardwick then brought suit in federal 
court to declare the Georgia anti-sodomy law unconstitutional. On June 30, 1986, in Bowers v 
Hardwick, the Supreme Court, by a 5-4 margin, upheld the Georgia law. 

Sodomy had been an ecclesiastical offense until 1533 when a statute of Henry VHI made 
it a crime. The prohibition was part of the statutory or common law of every American state at 
the time of the adoption of the Bill of Rights in 1791. When the 14th Amendment was adopted in 
1868, 32 of the 37 states had express prohibitions of sodomy in their criminal law. Until 1961, all 
50 states outlawed sodomy, and today 24 states and the District of Columbia maintain such 
criminal penalties. 

The precise issue is whether state sodomy laws violate the liberty protected by the 14th 
Amendment, which provides, "no State ... shall ... deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law." 

The dissenters in the Hardwick case (Justices Blackmun, Marshall, Brennan and Stevens) 
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relied on the right of privacy that the Court itself had discovered in 1965 in the "penumbras 
formed by emanations from the Bill of Rights" (Griswold v Connecticut). The majority of the 
Court in Hardwick, however, denied that the right of privacy is broad enough to shield 
consensual sodomy. "No connection between family, marriage, or procreation," which are 
protected by the privacy right, "has been demonstrated." Nor does the privacy right shield "any 
kind of private sexual conduct between consenting adults" merely because it takes place in the 
home. "Plainly enough, otherwise illegal conduct is not always immunized whenever it occurs in 
the home. Victimless crimes, such as the possession and use of illegal drugs, do not escape the 
law where they are committed at home." 

Justice Powell, writing for the majority, declined to expand the right of privacy because, 
"The Court is most vulnerable and comes nearest to illegitimacy when it deals with judge-made 
constitutional law having little or no cognizable roots in the language or design of the 
Constitution." If the right to engage in consensual sodomy were included in the basic right to 
privacy, restrictions on it could be justified only by a "compelling state interest" and only if the 
restrictions were the "least restrictive alternative" available to protect that interest. Since sodomy 
is not such a basic right, restrictions on it will be sustained, as the Georgia law was in this case, if 
the legislature merely had a "rational basis" for enacting them. This rational basis test amounts to 
a presumption that the restriction is constitutional. 

Hardwick's counsel argued that "the presumed belief of a majority of the electorate in 
Georgia that homosexual sodomy is immoral and unacceptable ... is ... an inadequate rationale 
for the law." The Court disagreed and also noted that "if all laws representing essentially moral 
choices are to be invalidated under the Due Process Clause, the courts will be very busy indeed." 

The Hardwick decision was praised as a vindication of traditional morality and 
condemned as an intrusion by Big Brother into the bedroom. Procedurally, the holding of the 
case was very limited, since the Court decided the constitutional issue on the basis of the 
pleadings and briefs without a trial having been held at which actual evidence would have been 
introduced. The case, however, does indicate that the Court will look favorably on at least some 
restrictions on homosexual activity, especially if they are justified by evidence to prove the need 
for the restriction, for example, to deal with the epidemic of AIDS, the acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome. 

As of July 1986, 22,792 AIDS cases have been reported, most of them among 
homosexual or bisexual men, and more than 55 percent of the victims are already dead. No one 
has been proven to have recovered from AIDS. Up to 1.5 million Americans are infected with 
the AIDS virus, and 20 to 30 percent of them will develop AIDS within a decade. According to 
federal officials, the number of AIDS cases and deaths from the disease will increase tenfold 
over the next five years. This June, Dr. Donald Ian MacDonald, Acting Assistant Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, described the "huge problem" of "the escalating AIDS epidemic" as 
"staggering" and "devastating." 

Justice Blackmun wrote in dissent, "Nothing in the record before the Court provides any 
justification for finding the activity forbidden by [the Georgia law] to be dangerous, either to the 
persons engaged in it or to others." Were evidence of the AIDS problem to be introduced in a 
future case involving a trial, even the theory of the dissenting justices in Hardwick would seem 
to require the upholding of a sodomy law, employment restriction, or other regulation of active 
homosexuals. The common law prohibition, derived from the religious condemnation of 
homosexual acts, for four and one-half centuries affirmed that homosexual activity is contrary to 
the public good. The AIDS epidemic now shows the wisdom of that prohibition so clearly that 
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not even the Supreme Court can miss the point. 
-- CHARLES E. RICE 


VIEWPOINT/ Kirk 


Kidwell 


Homosexuality Kills! 
The "gay" lifestyle proves deadly 


In a little more than five years, AIDS has become a household word in America. For 
most, AIDS has been associated with homosexuality. In fact, the disease was quickly dubbed 
"the gay plague." 

It is easy to understand why the "uninformed" public has made this association. After all, 
nearly three-quarters of AIDS patients in America are male homosexuals. And even the 
non-homosexual cases can, in most instances, be traced back to a homosexual: The hemophiliac 
or blood transfusion recipient with AIDS is dying because of infected blood that was donated by 
a homosexual; the heroin addict with AIDS is dying because an infected homosexual junkie 
shared a needle with someone else. 

However, the homosexual movement and their friends in the media have, by and large, 
dispelled the association of homosexuality and AIDS. It is not the practice of homosexuality in 
and of itself that is the danger, they claim, only the practice of "unsafe sex." The real threat to the 
public health comes not from infected homosexuals, but from moralistic demagogues who seek 
to use AIDS as a pretext for persecuting homosexuals. Instead of condemning homosexuality, we 
are advised to defend the right of "gays" to live as they see fit. 

Unsafe At Any Speed 

But the link of AIDS and homosexuality is not without merit. Even the San Francisco 
AIDS Foundation has confessed, "After four years of studying thousands of cases of AIDS, the 
evidence is becoming increasingly clear: anal sex is the number one cause of AIDS transmission 
in America." (Emphasis in original.) Unfortunately, the Foundation only urges homosexuals to 
end "unsafe" anal sex; and even then, only until "a medical solution for AIDS is available." 

Dr. Alvin Friedman-Kien, one of the first physicians to diagnose AIDS, writing in the 
June 1982 issue of the Annals of Internal Medicine, observed: "The recent appearance of this 
disease may be associated with the changes that have occurred over the last 15 years in the 
lifestyle of homosexual men living in large urban centers. There has been a marked increase in 
gay bathhouses, bars, and meeting places where multiple, anonymous sexual encounters occur. 
This has been reflected in a marked increase in the incidence of sexually transmitted diseases: 
not only syphilis and gonorrhea but amebiasis, giardiasis, Epstein-Barr virus, and 
cytomegalovirus infections." 

Out of the Closet 

Clearly, the gay liberation movement of the past 15 years has meant death and suffering 
for tens of thousands of homosexuals. Coming out of the closet has often meant entering the 
hospital ward. Liberation has brought disease and death. And not only to homosexuals 
themselves. Unrestrained homosexuality has brought AIDS into the mainstream of American 
society, afflicting heterosexual men and women, and even infants and children, with suffering 
and disease. 

Yet the leaders of the homosexual movement have been unrepentant. "If AIDS has taught 
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Kirk Kidwell is currently researching a book on AIDS. 


Regional recessions confuse governors at conference 


During the last week of August, 43 of the nation's 50 governors met at Hilton Head, 
South Carolina, for their annual governor's conference. At this otherwise lackluster affair, 
something strange happened: Some of the governors spun horrendous tales of economic 
calamity, while others boasted of booming economic conditions. From these contradictory 
reports, you would think these state chieftains were representing different countries at different 
times in history. 

Despite a fairly stable national economy, three out of five states are reporting localized 
recessions. The nation's heartland has been the hardest hit, even while both coasts enjoy the full 
fury of an economic upswing. This contrast is reflected in personal income statistics. From 1981 
to 1985, average real personal income increased over four percent for the 16 coastal states, yet 
the Midwest experienced a growth rate of only one percent. 

Boom and Bust 

From the conference, Governor Ted Schwinden of Montana reported that his state was 
"in a recession right now." Governor William Janklow of South Dakota added, "I have never 
seen people more concerned about the future than they are now in the central part of the 
country." 

The states that are the hardest hit are those whose economies are tied to the production of 
raw materials. This includes agriculture, oil, mining, and timber. States such as Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Kansas, which are heavily dependent on both oil and agriculture, are particularly 
depressed. 

If bad news depresses you, forget the Midwest, and consider the East and West Coasts. 
Says Rhode Island Governor Edward DiPrete, "we have heard all of the horror stories, but we are 
in good shape." Good shape is an understatement. In the Northeast, there is a major labor 
shortage that has affected both the high and the low ends of the labor market. 

To attract employees in Connecticut, McDonald's is offering a starting wage of $5.00 an 
hour. Even this unheard-of wage is not enough. To lure the best burger baggers, McDonald's has 
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been forced to send out applications in a direct mail campaign. So critical is the shortage that in 
Stamford, where the unemployment rate is 2.5 percent, the big hotels have been forced to bus in 
service workers from New York City in order to keep their multi-million dollar doors open. 
Meanwhile, on the high end of the economic scale, the banking industry and engineering fields 
are suffering from a similar lack of candidates. 

Albert Sindlinger, a pollster who tracks consumer trends, told The Wall Street Journal: 
"This is the first time we have had regional recessions like this. Each region has moved into 
recession at different times and for different reasons." By his count, 31 states are currently in 
recession. 

John Evans, the Governor of Idaho, observes: "In America today, there are two countries, 
not one. We are in tough circumstances, but if you go to Los Angeles or Boston, things are 
great." 

Different Effects, One Cause 

John H. Makin of the American Enterprise Institute recently told Business Week: "We've 
had 12 percent growth in M1 [money supply] for over a year, and no sign of it in the economy." 
This widely held view is erroneous. The fact that cities like Los Angeles, Boston, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City are booming, while rural areas are suffering, is proof that these new dollars created 
by the Fed are having an effect. 

This principle, known as "the spacial diffusion of inflation," is exemplified by the 
economic madness that grew out of the French Revolution. Andrew Dickson White, in his classic 
book, Fiat Money Inflation in France, wrote of this phenomenon in his study of the period. 
White noted that the creation of paper money by central banks tends to stimulate the economies 
of urban areas first, at the expense of rural areas. Revolutionary France experienced the same 
type of ominous urban boom that we see in America today. 

The U.S. dollar peaked in early 1985. Since then, its value has declined by 32 percent. 
The dollar's strength had three effects that helped foster the regional recessions. First, it pumped 
foreign money into the economy, particularly in the urban money centers. Second, it led to a 
decrease in American agricultural exports, which became overvalued in the world markets. And 
third, because the strong dollar made foreign goods cheaper in terms of dollars, American 
consumers got hooked on products made overseas. Market shares were locked in; despite today's 
weaker dollar, consumers are still willing to pay a premium for "quality" foreign goods. The 
result is July's record trade deficit of $18.05 billion. 

Looking at the chaos in the world monetary system, North Dakota's Governor Sinner 
noted that, because "the currencies are completely out of sync," rural America is paying the 
price. Perhaps a few of the governors are beginning to realize that there is a hard money 
alternative to the present system of floating fiat currencies. 

Most governors in the Northeast and on the West Coast do not like to admit it, but the 
robust economies their states are experiencing are not the result of their "wise" intervention. The 
boom in those areas can be attributed largely to the accelerated pace of defense spending under 
the Reagan Administration. Since 1981, outlays for Defense Department 
research-and-development have increased from $15.3 billion to $27.1 billion. In Massachusetts -- 
ironically, with one of the nation's most militant anti-defense congressional delegations -- 
defense procurement has jumped from $1.6 to $4 billion. Like all forms of government spending, 
defense spending diverts resources from the nation as a whole. The result has been a 
government-created boom for the Northeast and other areas with concentrations of high-tech 
defense industries. 
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-- MARK D. ISAACS 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 

Newsletter Line 

This review of major financial newsletters is not intended by THE NEW AMERICAN as 
personal financial advice. 


Tom Holt in the August 1st issue of the Holt Investment Advisory advises investors to 
increase their positions in precious metals and gold mining shares. His reasons have nothing to 
do with inflation hedging. He expects money will be leaving the stock and bond markets, some 
of which will go into gold. Also, increasing bank failures will cause some to seek the safety of 
gold. (290 Post Road West, Westport CT 06880, $225) 

Richard Hoskins in the August 3rd issue of Portfolios Investment Advisory thinks 
stocks are likely to continue their decline. "Signals are mixed. The time is late. Be extra 
cautious," he says. (Box 997, Lynchburg VA 24505, $150) 

James McKeever states in the August 5th issue of the McKeever Strategy Letter: "There 
are many indications that the economy is forming a top and therefore headed into a recession. 
We recommend an extremely defensive posture in the stock market at this time." (Box 4130, 
Medford OR 97501, $195) 

R.E. McMaster warns in the August 6th issue of The Reaper that the economy continues 
to deteriorate, and "it appears as if the U.S. monetary authorities' best option now is to encourage 
a little inflation." (Box 39026, Phoenix AZ 85069, $195) 

Arch Crawford in his July 31st issue of Crawford Perspectives says his long-term sell 
signal on the stockmarket is still in effect. He also states, "Gold is acting better than it has in 
many moons." (250 East 77th St., New York NY 10021, $250) 

James Arnold in the August 4th issue of the Primary Trend doubts that the stock market 
is ready to march right back up to new highs. "Should a sharp rally develop, it should be used for 
further pruning of the portfolio and elimination of overvalued stocks." (700 N. Water St., 
Milwaukee WI 53202, $180) 

William Ulrich reports in the August issue of Financial Security Alert. "Today's 
increasing demand for silver and an ever-shrinking supply have set the stage for a massive price 
explosion that could make the price runup of 1979-80 look tame." One source of an increasing 
demand for silver is the People's Republic of China, which will need vast quantities to 
industrialize its economy. (700 Shelard Plaza North, Minneapolis MN 55426, $78) 

Lawrence Heim in the July 31st issue of the Heim Investment Letter expects the current 
stock market rally to last for a few weeks. Deflation, not inflation, is all that he can see ahead at 
this time. Although gold and silver are showing some strength now, he continues to urge caution. 
(720 S.W. Washington St., Suite 308, Portland OR 97205, $150) 

Bert Dohmen-Ramirez in his August issue of Wellington's Worry-Free Investing 
remains bullish on the stock market and is 100 percent invested. He thinks the rally may go to a 
new high. "I know of no significant bear market in stocks while the Federal Reserve pursued a 
loose money policy," he says. (733 Bishop St., Suite 1800, Honolulu HI 96813, $129) 

Robert Prechter in the August 4th issue of the Elliott Wave Theorist believes that the 
DJIA should register a new all-time high soon. He also says the 8’2-month and two-year cycles 
are bottoming in gold and silver, and should provide a countertrend but limited rally in the 
precious metals and related stocks. (Box 1618, Gainesville GA 30503, $233) 
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Richard Band notes in the August 6th issue of Personal Finance: "While the market 
may need to give up a little more ground near-term, we're betting that another dose of easy 
money will give stocks a big boost by year-end." He still looks for a Dow 2,000 this year. (Box 
9665, Arlington VA 22209, $118) 

John Johnson says in the August 6th issue of Daily News Digest that the West 
subsidizes the USSR. This was confirmed recently by Secretary of Defense Weinberger, who 
said the transfer of technology to the USSR is so great that the West is in effect subsidizing the 
Soviet military buildup. Much of this trade passes through the rather strange U.S.-USSR Trade 
and Economic Council (USTEC), now being exposed by Dr. Antony Sutton in his The Phoenix 
Letter. (Box 39027, Phoenix AZ 85069, $97) 

James Sibbet in the August 7th issue of Let's Talk Silver & Gold thinks platinum "will 
probably continue on up, as the South African problem becomes worse, as it probably will. 
Platinum is now in an uptrend different from any other you have ever heard of," he says. (1091 
East Woodbury Road, Pasadena CA 91104, $200) 

Hans Black in the August 7th issue of Interinvest Review And Outlook remains 
optimistic regarding the stock market. "For 1986, our target remains above 2,000 for the Dow." 
He expects one or two more discount rate cuts before year end, and this means higher bond 
prices. (Box 1585, Boston MA 02104, $125) 

Lynn Elgert says in the August 7th issue of the Lynn Elgert Report that "things are 
falling into place nicely for an excellent rally. I believe we're in for a nasty turn in the bond 
market after one more rally attempt." (Box 39845, Phoenix AZ 85069, $225) 

C.V. Meyers reports in the August 8th issue of Myers’ Finance & Energy: "The U.S. 
has quietly shipped $2 billion of gold to Japan. Not a word in the American press." Gold has 
entered the picture for the first time in years. He has been deeply worried that the world of debt 
would become unraveled in a devastating deflation. "Today as never before I feel an urgency." 
(N. 7307 Division, Suite 204, Spokane WA 99208, $200) 

Clayton Makepeace in the August issue of the Personal Wealth Bulletin says that 
inflation has bottomed and will be much higher by the end of 1986 and through the rest of this 
decade. (4425 W. Napoleon Ave., Metairie LA 70001, $78) 

Mary Anne and Pamela Aden state in the August 10th issue of the Aden Analysis: 
"Platinum, gold and palladium should continue to rise," and "it now seems certain that it is the 
metals' turn to outperform the stock and bond markets." (4425 W. Napoleon Ave., Metairie LA 
70001, $250) 

-- W.A. "JOHN" JOHNSON 


EDUCATION 
Off To A Bad Start 


Secretary William J. Bennett reports on primary education 


On September 2nd, Secretary William J. Bennett released the U.S. Department of 
Education's new study, First Lessons: A Report on Elementary Education in America. It is, in 
Bennett's words, "the first comprehensive examination of the nation's elementary schools in a 
third of a century," the culmination of the year-long research conducted by the Elementary 
Education Study Group appointed by Bennett in October, 1985. The following is a summary of 
some of the report's main findings and conclusions. 

Reading and Writing 
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"The elementary school must assume as its sublime and most solemn responsibility the 
task of teaching every child in it to read. Any school that does not accomplish this has failed." 
(Emphasis in original.) The Secretary cites recent studies showing that "In 1984, among 
13-year-olds, only three out of five were reading at the skill level appropriate for their age," and 
"two out of five lacked the 'intermediate' reading skills that would enable them satisfactorily to 
handle the books and lessons that a seventh- or eighth-grade teacher should be able to assign. 
Worse, most minority youngsters (65 percent of Blacks, 61 percent of Hispanics) were reading 
below the intermediate level in 1984." 

Unlike many of the recent media reports and "documentaries" bemoaning the national 
illiteracy crisis, Bennett offers straightforward, sound advice to remedy one of America's most 
serious dilemmas. "It is not as if we do not know how to achieve universal literacy among our 
young people," he writes. The "research of the past two decades has confirmed what experience 
and common sense tell us: that children learn to read more effectively when they first learn the 
relationship between letters and sounds. This is known as phonics." 

According to a 1986 study of the National Assessment of Educational Progress, "91 
percent of 13-year-olds were unable to write an adequate persuasive letter; 84 percent of 
13-year-olds (and virtually all 9-year-olds) were unable to write an adequate imaginative essay; 
81 percent of 13-year-olds (and 97 percent of 9-year-olds) couldn't produce a simple factual 
description." 

One reason for this, says the report, is that students are given far too few writing 
assignments, and far too many fill-in-the-blank type worksheets. "Writing should be part of the 
teaching strategy in every subject" -- including science, mathematics, history, civics -- not just 
"language arts." Students "should write and write and write some more, until it becomes second 
nature to put pencil -- or printer -- to paper and produce something coherent and expressive." 

Mathematics and Social Studies 

First Lessons cites recent research showing a precipitous decline in U.S. student math 
achievement, including a 1986 report that found "the highest-scoring American fifth-grade 
classrooms failing to match even the lowest-scoring Japanese classrooms." 

The report's interpretations of this problem are quite vague and overly generalized. 
"Children are presented the same material several times during their elementary years, instead of 
getting it conclusively and then moving on"; and "What is most lacking in elementary 
mathematics is a sense of relationship between the formal skills children learn and their 
application to real problems." Secretary Bennett rightly characterizes the average social studies 
curriculum as "an odd, amorphous grab-bag," which fails to transmit crucial information and 
concepts regarding history, geography and civics. As an example he refers to a 1984 survey of 
North Carolina college students' geographic knowledge, in which 95 percent of the students 
"flunked": "Only 27 percent of the students knew that the Amazon River was in Brazil, and a 
mere 20 percent associated the Ganges with India." Recommendation? Emphasize "the 
interrelated disciplines of history, geography and civics." 

The Impact of Television 

"The average child between 6 and 11 years of age spends 25 hours per week -- roughly 
one-third of non-school hours -- watching television." In a recent study of fifth-graders, "90 
percent of the children were found to read books only 4 minutes a day or less. The same children 
may watch television an average of 3’ hours a day." With so much TV, says Bennett, "we may 
be doing disproportionate damage to the best minds of the younger generation." 

Regarding funding for education -- a constant source of controversy when discussing 
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school performance -- Bennett had this to say: "The most serious problems facing our elementary 
schools do not derive from a lack of money; they derive from a surfeit of confusion, bureaucratic 
thinking, and community apathy. Simply throwing more funds at these problems is no solution." 
He explains: "More than $146 billion was spent on public elementary and secondary schools in 
1985-86. In the school year about to start, our public schools will spend an average per pupil in 
excess of $4,000 per year .... that represents a 236 percent increase, adjusted for inflation, since 
1950. Can anyone argue that the quality or performance of our education system has risen by a 
comparable figure during the same period?" 

Overall, First Lessons accurately assesses much of what is wrong with the elementary 
public school and, in general, offers sound advice. Many political conservatives and proponents 
of back-to-basics pedagogy are already touting it as the authoritative validation of their long-held 
beliefs, and a blueprint for school reform. But these well-intentioned conservatives may be 
trapping themselves. For years they have inveighed against federal interference in education, but 
now that "one of their own" occupies the seat of power they may be tempted to accept increased 
federal involvement to achieve what they view as worthy educational objectives. 

-- WILLIAM F. JASPER 


EDUCATION Developing 
An Ear For Grammar 


What with all the rules and exceptions to the rules they are obliged to memorize in 
English courses from first grade through college, students often fail to learn the one fundamental 
rule of grammar: You can hear the difference. 

For instance, every student knows how to pronounce the word subject. But what if I tell 
him that I mean the verb, not the noun? He knows how to pronounce that, too, for he knows that 
the verb sub-JECT sounds different from the noun SUB-ject. (For example: Teachers sub-JECT 
their students to grammar tests when the SUB-ject is English.) The same difference distinguishes 
the verb sus-PECT from the noun SUS-pect, and the verb ob-JECT from the noun OB-ject. 

Every student distinguishes between the noun and verb forms of these words when 
speaking. But ask him to tell you which syllables of these words receive the stress, or accent, and 
the invariable response is that he doesn't know anything about accents. But he does make a 
distinction between the noun and verb forms of the word subject when speaking, and, at 
gunpoint, will concede that he hears the difference in sound. 

The difference is one of stress. In the noun form of the word subject, the stress, or accent, 
falls on the first syllable: SUB-ject. In the verb form, the emphasis is on the second syllable: 
sub-JECT. 

Overcoming Stress 

Having learned that the difference in sound between the verb and noun forms of the 
words subject, suspect, and object is one of stress, the student can use this knowledge to avoid 
the misspellings that frequently result when he adds -ed or -ing to a two-syllable verb. What is 
the difference in sound between the verbs suffer, offer and conquer and the verbs refer, occur 
and concur? 

In the verbs suffer, offer, and conquer, the stress falls on the first syllable: SUF -fer, 

OF -fer, CON-quer. In the verbs refer, occur and concur, the accent falls on the second syllable: 
re-FER, oc-CUR, con-CUR. (Place the stress on the first syllable of refer and you'll get the slang 
term for a marijuana cigarette.) 

Now examine this sentence: The counselor offered advice to the student who had been 
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referred to him. The ending -ed has been added to the verb offer without doubling the 7, while 
the final r in refer has been doubled before the addition of -ed. Offer, suffer, and conquer do not 
require the doubling of their final consonants before the addition of -ed or -ing: offered, suffered, 
conquered. Refer, occur and concur do: referred, occurred, concurred. 

It doesn't take a genius to infer (accent on the second syllable, double the r before adding 
-ed: inferred) that two-syllable verbs with the accent on the first syllable do not need to double 
their last consonant before adding -ed or -ing, and that two-syllable verbs with the accent on the 
second syllable do. Armed with this inference, the student needs no rules to spell these words 
correctly. He need only know how to pronounce them. 

The Long and the Short of It 

By hearing the difference in sound, the student can also know when to double the final 
consonant before adding -ed or -ing to a single-syllable verb. Take the verbs mat, pet, pit, hop 
and pun and the verbs mate, seat, bide, hope, and prune. What is the major difference between 
these two sets of single-syllable verbs? Which set doubles the last consonant before adding -ed 
or -ing? Which set doesn't? How do you describe the difference in sound between the words mat 
and mate? 

The verbs mat, pet, pit, hope, and pun all contain short vowels. The verbs mate, seat, 
bide, hope and prune all contain long vowels. (The vowels you pronounce when you recite the 
alphabet are long vowels: A, E, I, O, U.) Mat, pet, pit, hop and pun all double their final 
consonant before adding -ed or -ing: matted, petted, pitted, hopped, punned. Mate, seat, bide, 
hope and prune do not: mated, seated, bided, hoped, pruned. 

One-syllable verbs with short vowels double the final consonant before adding -ed or 
-ing. One-syllable verbs with long vowels do not. Again, the student need only know what he 
already knows -- how to pronounce these words -- to be able to spell them correctly when adding 
-ed or -ing. 

The Case for Commas 

An ear for grammar can help the student in punctuation as well as in spelling. For 
instance, if I said, "I went to visit my sister who lives in Dallas," you would know two things 
about me: (1) I went to visit my sister, and (2) My sister lives in Dallas. But you could, if you 
wanted to, infer a third: I have more than one sister. If, on the other hand, I said, "I went to visit 
my sister, who lives in Dallas," you would, if you thought about it, be inclined to conclude that I 
have only one sister. 

The only difference between these two sentences is the comma that follows the world 
sister in the second. And yet, that one little comma -- corresponding to the pause I would take in 
speech -- is capable of giving you an idea of the size of my family! For, in that first sentence, the 
one without the comma, that clause "who lives in Dallas" tells you not so much where my sister 
lives as which sister I'm talking about. Given the fact that I feel obliged to distinguish sisters, I 
must have more than one; and the information I have provided in the clause is essential if you are 
to know which sister I am speaking of. 

However, in the second sentence, the one with the comma, the clause "who lives in 
Dallas" is delivered, after a pause, as additional, unessential information, telling you where my 
sister lives. Since I have made no attempt to distinguish sisters, you would be justified in 
suspecting that I have only one. 

When using sentences with clauses like these, the student need only determine if the 
information in the clause is essential or unessential. If essential, there would be no pause in 
speech, no comma in writing. If unessential, a comma is required to connect the clause to the rest 
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of the sentence. 

If I were to ask, "Do you want coffee or tea?" I would most likely be answered with "yes" 
or "no." If yes, I would then be obliged to ask a second question to determine which of the two 
drinks was preferred. On the other hand, if I asked, "Do you want coffee, or tea?" the most likely 
answer would be "coffee" or "tea," or "neither." 

Like the comma after the word sister in the sentence above, that little pause after the 
word coffee in the second question is charged with meaning. It indicates that the person 
questioned is expected to select between the two beverages. 

Here again, the difference in meaning can be heard. To punctuate these questions 
correctly, the student need only determine which meaning he intends, which answer he is 
soliciting. 

Although students incompetent in grammar may be inclined to think punctuation strictly 
a matter of personal preference, it is clear from the example of the two sets of sentences above 
that the placement of commas is not an arbitrary matter. A change in punctuation corresponded 
to a change in sound, which indicated a change in meaning. The difference could be heard. 
Commas, then, are signals, not ornaments. 

One shortcoming of rules of grammar is that they require a familiarity with the 
vocabulary of grammar. If a student doesn't know what gerunds, participles and prepositions are, 
he isn't going to understand rules referring to them. Another shortcoming of grammar rules is 
that they're often forgotten more easily than they are learned. 

But, by hearing the difference in sound and meaning made by the position of accents, the 
quality of vowels, and the placement of punctuation, the student can dispense with the 
memorization of rules. He will not only spell and punctuate with greater accuracy, he will also 
discover that grammar is a matter of common sense and not just a set of arbitrary rules. 

-- F.R. DUPLANTIER 


The author was formerly an instructor of remedial English at the University of Southwestern 


Louisiana. 


Bad Breath, Good Health 
Eating more garlic, soybeans, raisins, and bean sprouts may help prevent cancer, a Free 
China periodical report tells its readers. Agricultural research in Taiwan has discovered that all 
these foods contain germanium, a chemical element that can strengthen white blood cells, 
enabling them to combat cancer better. Germanium also stimulates the human body to produce 
interferon, one of the more effective anti-cancer chemicals, the report says. At the very least the 
recommended foods will all contribute to a healthful diet. 
Lending an Ear 
A Los Angeles man who struggled with an armed robber bent on stealing his car right 
under his nose was shot, but managed to bite his attacker in return. He bit off about half an inch 
of the robber's ear lobe. Police froze the ear lobe and are holding it as evidence to identify any 
suspect they pick up. Should they locate the robber, at his hearing the judge will no doubt give 
him an ear full. 
Golf Fit For an Emperor 
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The game of "guo-fu," better known to Westerners as golf, is being restored to 
Communist China. The Peking International Golf Club, 22 miles north of the city, features an 
18-hole golf course nestled in the valley of the Ming emperors' tombs. The promoters of the 
project killed all environmental criticism of their plans by promising that, once the landscaping 
has all settled in, the course will be "very harmonious with the environment -- just like a 14th 
century tomb." 

Individual memberships in the club, a joint venture of Japanese and Chinese capitalists, 
cost $22,500, the equivalent of about 70 years' wages for an average Chinese urban worker. So 
far the club has 260 members, 80 percent of them Japanese. There are no local Chinese 
members, but mystified citizens gather to watch members scurry about in pursuit of the little 
white balls. 

New Hard-Hat Sport 

Could rising liability insurance premiums force golfers to play in hard hats? It sounds 
unlikely, but some golf courses are already requiring their workers to wear "bump caps," 
something like the batting helmets worn by baseball players. The reason is insurance premium 
hikes resulting from misdirected golf shots. Evidently, players themselves are just as liable to 
accidental golf injuries as workers, and injuries to players are just as likely to bring about 
insurance claims. Will golf soon be declared a "hard-hat sport"? 

-- ELAINE BECHTEL and 
RICHARD MCKINNEY 


AMERICAN HERO The 
Brothers McGuffey 


William and Aleck made reading stimulating 


From their introduction in 1837 until the end of the 19th Century (and beyond, in some 
areas), the standard reading and grammar textbooks in all of the United States except New 
England were the series of McGuffey's Readers. 

Shunted aside in the wake of John Dewey, head of the Teachers College at Columbia 
University from 1904 to 1930 and the father of "progressive" education, McGuffey'’s Readers 
were unknown to several generations of modern Americans. But then a strange revival occurred. 
Increasing concern over declining American educational standards took off at the start of the 
Space Race with the Soviets; the growing American conservative movement raised concerns 
about socialist inroads into American education, and rapidly declining cultural and moral 
standards during the Vietnam War protest period made parents start wondering where they had 
gone wrong. 

To satisfy popular interest in a return to solid, fundamental education, McGuffey's 
Readers were brought back into print in 1969. They have remained popular among conservatives 
(and others seeking a sound education) ever since. 

One naturally wonders at the genius whose educational legacy has endured not only the 
test of time, but competition from a host of other educational texts produced with the imprimatur 
of the Deweyite establishment. 

There were, in fact, two McGuffeys who took part in the writing of the Readers: William 
Holmes and his brother Alexander Hamilton McGuffey, 16 years his junior. William, though, 
was definitely the creative mind behind the Readers, which were the outgrowth of a series of 
notes prepared for elementary level classes conducted in the garden behind his residence at 
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Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 

Younger brother Alexander had accompanied William to the University. A prodigious 
student, he was, from the age of ten, the leading benefactor of William's educational theories. 
Young "Aleck" learned Hebrew, Latin and Greek even before mastering English grammar, since 
William felt absorption of the more difficult disciplines was easier at a young age. Alexander's 
success in his studies is equal testimony both to his own brightness and to the validity of 
William's educational methods. 

William, himself, had received his early education from his mother, a major influence 
upon his academic and spiritual life. Later studies under Presbyterian ministers in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and experience "on the road" as a roving teacher, developed William McGuffey's 
educational abilities -- as summers spent working on the family farm strengthened both his 
muscles and his resolve. A man of spiritual and intellectual fortitude, as a youth he cherished an 
ambition to become a Presbyterian minister and educator. 

It was while working his way through Washington College in Pennsylvania as a teacher 
that young William McGuffey was asked to become a professor in ancient languages at Miami 
University. After seeking his mother's advice, and promising her to be ordained eventually, he 
accepted the post, bringing younger brother Aleck along. 

It is ironic that the system that supplanted McGuffey's (to our educational detriment) has 
been dubbed "progressive." For William McGuffey was the most progressive educator of his day 
(and ours). McGuffey borrowed heavily from the theories of the famous Swiss educator, Johann 
Pestalozzi. The lessons from classes that McGuffey conducted on logs in a natural garden setting 
were compiled in a book, A Treatise on Methods of Reading. By 1833, the year of his 
ordination, he had completed his First Reader. 

The millions who benefitted from McGuffey's Readers may never have encountered 
them, however, had it not been for an enterprising Cincinnati publisher named Winthrop B. 
Smith, who recognized the need for a new textbook to serve the Western and Southern markets. 
Confirming this writer's theory that culture is disseminated on the wings of commerce, Smith 
contacted McGuffey at the suggestion of a mutual acquaintance, Catherine Beecher (sister of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe), Smith's first choice for the project. 

McGuffey had already completed his Primary Reader and he agreed to do four more. His 
brother, Alexander, was to write the Speller and, later, a work of literature called The Rhetorical 
Guide, which was expanded to become the Fifth and Sixth Readers. 

To do justice to the content of these works is a story in itself. (See "Opinion Past," Page 
59.) For they are a comprehensive course in all the basic educational disciplines necessary to 
produce citizens of sharp intellect, good manners, clear expression and execution, and sound 
ethical fiber. 

McGuffey's Readers were meant to be more than instructive, however. Life in 
19th-Century rural America was difficult and oftentimes monotonous. McGuffey intended his 
Readers to be interesting and stimulating. He emphasized the practical rewards of virtue and 
made learning a positive, uplifting cultural experience. McGuffey envisioned the entire family 
gathered around a school Reader, together. 

Americans owe a great debt to William McGuffey and his brother Alexander. They 
helped shape the character of a nation and will continue to do so. 

-- WARREN P. MASS 


OPINION PAST Reading, 
Writing, And McGuffey's 
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The following is a condensation of the article, "Reading, Writing, And McGuffey's," by 
Dan Smoot, from the October, 1979 issue of American Opinion. /The set of McGuffy's 
Readers (the Primer plus six Readers), is available at $39.95 hardbound ($24.95 paperbound), 
plus 10 percent shipping and handling, from General Birch Services Corp., Belmont, MA 
02178.] 


With about six percent of the earth's population, the United States spends annually on 
education almost as much as all other nations combined. Yet, the quality of general education 
which we give our youth is poor. 

[The] cause of current educational problems is the removal of basic education from 
public schools. This began with John Dewey, father of progressive education, who was head of 
Teachers College at Columbia University from 1904 to 1930. Dewey argued that the proper goal 
of civilized man is to eliminate his abrasive individuality by finding acceptance and absorption in 
the mass. While introducing into the government schools socialist attitudes and falsehoods 
subversive of the existing order, Deweyites abandoned traditional education which had stressed 
ideals incompatible with socialism: personal honor, duty, self-reliance with Divine guidance, 
personal achievement, hard work, and proud individualism. 

It might be instructive to look at a proven system of effectively and inexpensively 
imparting basic education. For three-quarters of a century McGuffey's Readers were used by 
four-fifths of all American school children. Some 120 million sets of the Readers were sold. No 
other school books ever had so much influence over so many children over such a long period. 

McGuffey's educational course begins, in the Primer, by presenting the letters of the 
alphabet to be memorized, in sequence. Children are then taught, step by step, to use the building 
blocks of their language to form and pronounce words. Each lesson begins with a study of words 
used in the reading exercise -- the words presented with markings to show correct pronunciation 
and syllabification. 

Stories in the First and Second Readers picture children in their relationship with family, 
teacher, friends, and animals. The Third Reader expands this world. In a story entitled "The 
Widow and the Merchant," a merchant befriends a widow in need. Later, when the widow proves 
herself to be impeccably honest, the merchant gives her a handsome gift. 

The child is not, however, encouraged to believe that charity is expected only of the 
wealthy; it is a virtue to be cultivated by the young, practiced by all. Here are some of the titles 
of reading material presented in McGuffey's Third Reader: "Courage and Cowardice"; "The 
Lord's Prayer"; "An Evening Prayer"; "Finding the Owner"; "Beware of the First Drink"; "Speak 
Gently"; "The Money Amy Didn't Earn"; "Who Made The Stars?"; "Deeds of Kindness"; "True 
Courage"; "When To Say No"; "Persevere"; and, "The Insolent Boy." 

One story entitled "Charlie and Rob" is a conversation between Rob, who hopes to be 
rich someday and knows he must work to earn wealth "in an honest and useful way"; and 
Charlie, who dreams of riches but is contemptuous of labor. The story ends with a question: 
"Now, which of these boys do you think grew up to be a rich and useful man, and which of them 
joined a party of tramps before he was thirty years old?" 

Assuming that a child's brain reacts to what is fed into it, and that his entire life is thereby 
influenced, educators of the McGuffey era provided the most wholesome fare available. Material 
in the Readers is taken from writings which extol, explain, and illustrate such virtues as honesty, 
charity, thrift, hard work, courage, patriotism, reverence for God, and respect for parents. The 
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Preface to the Fifth Reader says that the object of that volume is to "present the best specimens 
of style, to insure interest in the subjects, to impart valuable information, and to exert a decided 
and healthful moral influence...." 

But first, the student is drilled in proper Articulation, Vocal Sounds, Correct and 
Incorrect Pronunciation, Inflections, Voice Modulation, and Tone Quality. These drills fill the 
first thirty-seven pages of the book. Before the pupil reaches the actual reading material, he has 
covered the equivalent of most advanced public-speaking courses being taught today. 

After review and drill in how to read, McGuffey's fifth-grade student turns to what to 
read. The Fifth Reader contains selections from the Bible, Shakespeare, and other recognized 
classics; from well-known contemporaries on both sides of the Atlantic; and, from contemporary 
newspapers (English and American). 

By the time a child reached McGuffey's Sixth Reader (the last of the series) he was ready 
for extensive samplings of the world's greatest literature; and he got them in 462 pages of rather 
small print. This book is a classic anthology. It contains long passages from the Bible, nine 
selections from Shakespeare, and more than a hundred samplings from the best works of other 
giants of the past -- from Patrick Henry's speech before the Virginia Convention ("Give me 
liberty or give me death"), to Sir William Blackstone's "Origin of Property." 

It is doubtful that one-fourth of all students graduating from American colleges in the 
past twenty years have read half as much great literature as is contained in McGuffey's Reader 
for sixth-grade children. Indeed, a normal child, spending seven school years in a one-room, 
one-teacher school, diligently disciplined to a thorough study of McGuffey's Primer and six 
Readers, plus recommended supplementary reading, would probably emerge better educated than 
the average college graduate who spends most of his childhood and youth involved in the lavish 
and costly educational process today. 

Most of the illustrations, and some of the text, in McGuffey's Readers are quaint enough 
to appear ludicrous to children now; but the teaching technique and the quality of reading 
material used are superlative, appropriate for any era -- desperately needed in our own. We 
cannot go back to the one-room school. We can go back to real education and old-fashioned 
discipline. 


The Schooling Fetish 

The only thing more overrated at the present time in the United States than schooling is 
computers. Harry Fox, the private eye in the TV show, "Crazy Like a Fox," found his escape 
from a building blocked by a locked plate glass door, and the villains were in hot pursuit with 
guns in hand. He picked up a computer from a desk and heaved it through the plate glass, making 
an opening for him to go through. "I finally found a use for one of those things," he said. That's 
no doubt unfair to computers, but only by a degree or so on my compass. In any case, we can 
still hope that the American fascination with computers is a fad that will soon pass. By contrast, 
the American infatuation with schooling has been going on so long that it may have become a 
terminal illness. 

Notice, I said "schooling," not education. Schooling is no closer to being the same as 
education than lying in bed is identical with sleeping. Granted, it is possible that by lying in bed 
you will get some sleep, and it may also happen that by attending school you will get some 
education. (It is also possible to get some sleep by attending classes, and some people do.) But 
that is no excuse for confusing schooling with education. Here the confusion is widespread. 
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When a politician says he is in favor of education, or better education, he usually means 
schooling. Schooling, in itself, is nothing more than time spent in and around a school. Education 
is the acquisition of knowledge or learning, the development of the mind, or, better still, 
enlightenment. Such things may take place in school, of course, but they do take place wherever 
a mind is being applied to the information received. 

America is school-ridden. Americans undoubtedly spend more per capita on schooling 
than any other large country in the world and more years in the school environment. Much of this 
can surely be attributed to the planted assumption that schooling equals education. Equally -- or 
more -- important, we have implemented that assumption by government power. Schooling is 
reckoned to be such a transcendent good that it has been removed from the economic market 
generally from kindergarten through the twelfth grades. Not only is attendance in some school 
compulsory during most of these years (varying slightly from state to state), but also most of the 
schools are free to the students and paid for by taxation. Beyond high school, much of the 
"higher schooling" is heavily subsidized by government. Schooling is not only a fetish but for 
many of those who defend it -- as public education -- it appears to be also very nearly a religion. 
They talk like zealots, and act as if to question public education were to commit an unpardonable 
sin. 

My main point, however, goes beyond the question of government control over schooling 
to the whole matter of schooling as an approach to learning. Schooling is not only widely 
confused with education today but also it is widely assumed that schooling is the best way to 
become educated. Granted, this confusion would be unlikely to exist without compulsory 
attendance laws and tax support of the schools. In order to sell this system to the general public, 
it was essential to equate schooling with education or learning and to spread the notion that those 
without long years of schooling were uneducated or unlearned. The idea has caught on to the 
extent that even many of those who question the wisdom of government schooling are 
nonetheless believers in schooling. 

This is not a brief against schooling, as such, however much it may have that appearance. 
Undoubtedly, many have and do benefit from schooling, though the extent to which they do 
varies greatly from individual to individual and school to school. Moreover, there are 
undoubtedly fields of endeavor that require many years of preparation, which may (or may not) 
be best done in school. The fact is that we are no longer testing the proposition of whether and to 
what extent schooling is all that effective. Nor is it at all clear that was ever done. From the 
mid-19th century onward, public schooling was advanced by zealots who made exorbitant claims 
for its benefits and contrived schemes for making over children and society. They carried the 
field and established compulsory attendance and tax-supported schools, and today a deeply 
entrenched special interest lobby of educationists continues the process. 

In fact, there are many different approaches to learning and education, of which 
schooling is only one. Those who were capable of it have been educated to greater or lesser 
degree in all ages. Formal schooling has usually played little or no role in it for most people in 
most times. The young have always learned from their elders. Skills and trades have in most 
times and places been learned either from parents, other relatives, or apprenticeship to masters. 
Once the skill of reading has been learned, the world of books is available to those who will to 
learn. Lectures, sermons, and all sorts of public performances may contribute to education. 

The alternatives to schooling are now mostly obscure, unknown, or ignored. They have, 
so to speak, been driven from the marketplace. Schooling did not win its present eminence by 
competing in the market. Its monopoly during the formative years was politically imposed, and 
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competitors were driven out by offering it free at the expense of the taxpayers. The market has 
been dispensed with as a testing ground of approaches to learning and education, at least for the 
young. All other tests are as artificial as the giving of grades as a measure of learning. Schooling 
can only assume its appropriate place by freeing the market of the government monopoly. It may 
be that freeing ourselves of the illusion that schooling is identical with education will be the first 


step in that direction. 
-- CLARENCE B. CARSON 
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